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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
senditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
ita advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 


ansatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 80th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you secctee a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will l‘ke our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MEANING OF OLD GLORY 


EACE has crowded war into oblivion again, and as the Doves of 
Peace wend their uncertain flight throughout the world, human- 
ity breathes a free breath after being stifled for five years with 

the fumes of blood and gun powder. Europe will raise her crops this 
year fertilized with the bones of men from every theatre of human 
activity. This same Europe eats fish which have been fed on human 
flesh from the North Sea and the Mediterranean. Today revolution 
raises its head among the starving and war weary of many nations. 


America felt the effects of the great struggle very mildly. Today 
prosperity and serene peace abide on this continent in comparison 
to what reigns in Europe. Our country, we are sorry to say, slipped 
through the struggle on its nerve. Having slipped through once 
will our Congress gamble with destiny and stake the great hopes of 
America on the turn of a card in the future? That was what our 
pre-war preparedness amounted to. We won this time but will our 
fortunes be so inefficiently guided hereafter? 


Our concern rests in the possibility of the Negro grasping the 
meaning of Old Glory. That desire that burns at the base of one’s 
heart when the Stars and Stripes are set a-floating in the breeze, con- 
stitutes one element of the meaning of Old Glory. That force 
which makes a man’s soul burn with anger when the principles which 
that flag symbolize are trampled under foot, is another way of inter- 
preting the Stars and Stripes. That longing that besets one when 
ihe sees nations back down from big talk when the Stars and Stripes 
are unfurled, creates another angle in interpreting the meaning of 
the flag. That pulse of manhood which will prompt man to die in his 
tracks rather than flee his home, is another interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of the flag. That wave of heat across the temples which 
will resent prejudice to death marks the concrete in interpreting the 
Stars and Stripes. 


HESE and a myriad other interpretations of the flag could be 
enumerated. Some of those mention- 
ed are desireable; others are the last re- 
sort of down-trodden man. The element 
of race should not enter but it does, and as 
such it must be reckoned with. The big 
question before America resolves itself 
into why it permits any group of its citi- 
zens to contemplate a duel interpretation. 
The country need not expect that the next 
crisis in the history of the country will find 
the Negro tripping along like a dumb brute 
to do the bidding of the white people. Like 


Take Out the Kinks 
The Requital. 


Phoebe Goes to a Lecture. 
Mystery (Poem). 


HE reclamation of the Negro’s mind 
from its shaky position presents a 
simple problem at the present. As the 
pages of time turn over, however, the Ne- 
gro’s sentiment will drift to the anti-any- 
thing except American unless those white 
people who have ground in their nature the 
real meaning of the Stars and Stripes, be- 
stir themselves and assist in tumbling down 
the walls of prejudice which so grimly ob- 
struct the vision of the Negro. 
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“TAKE OUT THE KINKS” 


66 ACE men and women may easily have straight, soft, long 
R hair by simply applying Hair Dressing and in a 
short time all your kinky, snarly. ugly, curly hair, becomes 
soft, silky smooth, straight, long’—and so on to the depths of a 
brain the current of ridicule wends its way. Shame on the Colored 
editor who will print such degrading trash! How can hypocrisy so 
possess any man of the Colored race and especially so when he has 
brains enough to publish a paper? On one page of his paper, the 
editor claims that he stands as a rock bound race man. Just turn 
to another page of his paper and read what he will permit another 
race to say about Colored people. The editor’s guilt measures up to 
that of the advertiser. It is a crime perpetrated on the race: the 
advertiser instigates the crime and the editor perpetrates it. 








.. us rise up and crush these forces that insult us in our press. 
We seem to be alone in our fight to purify advertisements re- 
flecting on Colored people. Two courses can be pursued in this mat- 
ter. Either the editors can muster together their own understanding 
and refuse to print any advertisement that plays so jokingly with the 
decency, race pride and common sense of the Colored people; or 
the race at large can take matters in its own hands and flatly refuse 
to buy a paper that will so grossly insult us. Are we men and women 
enough to clean our own house? Have we backbone enough to re- 
sent a white man’s ridicule of us in Colored papers? If we have 
not, our case is hopeless; if we have, let us show our resentment by 
“junking” any paper that stoops to such low trash. 


UNDER FULL STEAM 


HE throttle of progress has been shoved into another notch 

and the Half-Century Magazine is proceeding under full steam. 
From the remote corners of the South arrive letters praising the 
merits of the magazine (see Anderson and Company’s, Bankers, letter 
on page 16). From such schools as those 
at New Haven, Cambridge, Philadelphia 
and Ann Arbor eminate unrestrained 
stories concerning the completeness and 
far-sightedness of the publication, “Rube” 
Foster pens us his tribute about the “hit” 
the “Sports” page has made, Mr. Forest, 
Chicago manager of the La Fayette Stock 
Company, says: “Your amusement addi- 
tion to the magazine is what the theatrical 
world has been thirsting for, for a long 
time.” Mr. Clarence Muse, of the Chica- 















Miss Anita Stewart of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, a school teacher in the public schools 
of that city, says: “Your remembrance of 
our mothers was so sweet of you. Long 
may the good work of the magazine con- 
tinue.” The list of praises for that May 
issue would run close to a hundred. 

The public is rallying magnificently to 
us. We will keep up steam as long as the 
race commands it by its support. Your 
part in our progress can be best appreciat- 
ed by a one year subscription for one dollar. 


By H, ‘A. Phelps... 10 


By Frazier Lane.... 14 





Copyright, 1919, by The Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
National Negro Press Ass'n. 











Se 


s INETEEN hundred and seventeen 
will always be memorable as the 
year that the great Republic enter- 
ed the World War. On a bright day 
in September of that year, the most 
delightful month of the twelve, 
when one can linger in or out of the 
shade without discomfort, an event 
occurred in the lives of two young 
persons whom we then knew, with 
other incidents in their short lived career, which we 
ere, the reader consenting, now about to trace and 
chronicle. 

On this brilliant September day, Marie Marlowe 
stood at the gate, looking intently down the road 
which led from the village past her country home. 
She was evidently expecting someone, and seemed 
divided between intense discomfort, caused by anxiety 
and impatience, and eager expectation, inspired by a 
rapidly approaching delight. These discordant emo- 
tions, apparent in her pretty face, arose from the 
fact that the appearance of the expected one was duly 
delayed, 


Eighteen summers, filled with light, laughter and 
loveliness, had flown swiftly by, transforming Marie 
from a little papoose, half Indian, half African, into 
a well formed, upstanding maiden; a transformation 
almost as complete as the metamorphosis of a cater- 
piller into a butterfly. She was pleasing, attractive 
and full of animation. A wealth of dark, glossy hair 
crowned her shapely head, and sparkling black eyes 
ever ready to smile at you, lent a charm to the tout 
ensemble of nose, mouth and chin, and impressed 
the beholder favorably at the first glance. 





4 i ODAY, standing at the open gate, peering along 
the highway, she was clad in a coarse white 
linen suit, the coat cut quite straight and ending 
in tucks stitched in scarlet thread, cuffs to match 
and a little round collar with embroidered eyelets 
through which ran a red cord, tasseled at the ends, 
and tied in a bow in the front. The skirt and bodice 
were made in one, and connected by a wide belt. 
The skirt descended below her knees, but stopped 
before reaching her high topped white shoes, which 
ascended well above her finely turned ankles. On her 
head, set jauntily, was a wide-brimmed hat, with a 
large white feather waving in the gentle breeze. Tir- 
ing of the inactivity, and growing nervous, she left 
her place in the gateway, and walked down the broad, 
open road. 


Some distance off the highway wound up a steep 
elevation, called by the natives “Outlaw Hill,” the top 
of which commanded a view of the valley beyond. 
This she climbed to the summit, from which she 
could look down upon the ripe fields of wheat waving 
in the balmy autumn air, the fat cattle, grazing in 
the green alfalfa pastures, and the grey streak of 
roadway, stretching far off toward the east. From 
this direction Marie beheld a fine black horse, his long 
mane flying in the wind, bearing down toward her, 
and attached to that horse a smart top-buggy, sway- 
ing sharply from side to side, caused by the rapid 
motion and uneven surface; and in that vehicle, O 
joy forever, sat the object of her search, the cause 
of all her uneasiness, her worry, her suspense, her 
increasing delight, and the source of all her solicitude. 

But let us hasten to state that although this per- 
son was responsible for Marie’s hours of agitation 
he was not censurable. He had been unavoidably de- 
layed and had himself chafed and chagrined on ac- 
count of it in as great measure as the girl who now 
joined him. This was fully apparent from the 
anxious look in his manly face. But we again in- 
quire who was the occupant of that buggy, whose 
fuilure to appear at the appointed time, could so 
greatly disturb the even tenor of the way of Marie 
Marlowe? 


Vy Sen the oncoming horse came to a full stop, 
a young man hastily descended and stood be- 
side her. We shall not stop to describe this man, 
because objectively he was little different from a 
number of others living in his neighborhood. It is 
true that subjectively there was a wide dissimilitude. 
We shall not pause here for a detailed discrimina- 
tion of the disparity, or to draw a distinction between 
him and them, 


THE REQUITAL 


By C. W. Joshua 





His name was Jasper Watson—in form handsome, 
vigorous and athletic; his face was intelligent and his 
eyes gleamed with unbounded good nature. Today 
he appeared absorbed in some subject, and as he stood 
by the roadside, holding Marie’s hand, his dreamy 
eyes were filled with wistfulness, and shadows hung 
over his wonted cheerfulness like clouds over a (May 
morning sun. 


“QO Jasper, why did you stay so long? I thought 
you would never come!” exclaimed Marie, wondering 
what had happened to cause the serious look in his 
face, so foreign to his usual gaiety. 


“I came as quickly as I could get the business at- 
tended to,” he replied. “I had to wait at the court 
house.” , 


“Did you get the papers from the county judge?” 
“Yes, I got the one I went for from the judge, and 


I got one from that loca] board that I did not go 
for, and one I did not desire or expect at this time.” 


Jasper took from his pocket an official looking en- 
velope and handed it to the girl. 


She took the legal document from the envelope 
and read its contents carefully. This paper was sign- 
ed and sealed by the officer authorized to issue it, 
and it empowered whoever qualified, to unite in 
marriage Jasper Watson and Marie Marlowe. She 
finished the reading, and returned the precious paper 
to him with a joyous smile. 


“Now read this, Marie, and tell me what you think 
of it,” he said placing in her hand the card which 
he had received from the local exemption board. 

“Oh, Jasper!” exclaimed the girl, “has it come so 
soon? What a short notice! Why this seems so 
cruel. Only three days!” and Marie’s eyes flashed 
angrily as she ended her stacato sentences, and let 
the card fall to the ground. The fact was unde- 
niable, in three days he must report for entrainment 
to the training camp. 
~~ Jasper and Marie agreed to poo] their 

fortunes and travel life’s journey in company, 
there were no clouds of war hanging over the coun- 
try, threatening to burst into furious storm. What 
if a crue] strife was raging across the ocean, They 
dwelt in a peaceful land, in a neutral land, and far 
from the front, indifferent to human plaints, frets 
and agitations. 


Then came German arrogance, barbarous cruelty 
and the Lusitania aggression and we were drawn into 
the vortex, and the country called her sons to arms 
to arrest the advance of this inhuman monster. Jas- 
per had registered, and been examined and found 
fit and worthy to wear his country’s uniform, and 
accorded the privilege of assisting in the overthrow 
of kaiserism, 


The sun was sinking low in the west. Spread over 
the landscape, in full view, a profusion of wild 
flowers, exhaling a pleasing fragrance, charmed the 
beholder. A great oak tree stood near the roadside. 

The lovers walked over the way and seated them- 
selves beneath its shade. They wished to talk over 
the difficulties of the situation which now confronted 
them, and to untangle, if they could, the perplexities 
which, without any fault of their own, this far-off 
war had woven around their young lives. 





Marie stood peering along the highway. 
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NLY three days,” said Marie agitatedly, refer- 
ring to the matter that now held most interest 
for her. “How can you be ready in three days?” 

“But I shall have to go in the time specified; the 
order is imperative, and I must obey it,” replied 
Jasper. 

“O, I don’t see how the government can call you 
to war. I don’t see how it can draft our men to 
fight for this country.” 

“Why, Marie, I am surprised to hear you talk in 
this manner. Are we not citizens, and is it not our 
duty to defend the flag when it is assailed by a 
foreign foe?” 

“Yes, Jasper,” replied the girl, “we are citizens 
under the Constitution and laws, but you forget the 
injustice, oppression and wrong we are forced to 
bear,—you forget how we are forced to suffer with- 
out hope of relief.” 








I FORGET none of these things, Marie, but is this 
a time to urge them and seek a redress of our 
grievances? When confronted by conflagration we 
must first extinguish the flames, and investigate the 
origin, and then find out the best method of pre- 
venting further calamity. 

“I suppose you are right, but I cannot help think- 
ing of all we have to suffer—the discrimination, the 
wrongs, the oppression, and this, too, in spite of the 
fact that the Negro has been first, always, to give 
his best, his all, to the country in every struggle, for 
the defense of the flag.” 

“I know all you say is true. These conditions are 
to be deplored, but we must do our duty now, and 
wait and hope.” 

“Yes, yes, wait on, hope on, pray on,” replied 
Marie, but we must not fail to keep in mind the 
Negro schools, a sham, a mockery; the double stand- 
ard of justice in the courts; the——” 

“Well, Marie,” cut in Jasper, “‘we also have much 
to be thankful for. Our Supreme Court has declared 
against segregation, the President against lynchings 
and the administration proclaims that the war is 
being fought to bring a larger liberty and truer de- 
mocracy to the world. Let us hope that some of this 
may seep through and benefit our people,” replied 
Jasper, “But,” he continued, wishing to speak of 
other things, “Marie, let us end this discussion. 
Only three days are left to us, and then separation, 
the training camp, the submarine infested sea, the 
trenches, No Man’s Land, and I know not what may 
be there encountered, so let us talk of what more 
nearly concerns us.” 


7; drew from his pocket and held up the 
marriage license, his large gleaming eyes fixed 
upon the earnest, upturned face of the girl, he con- 
tinued: 

“Yes, Marie, let us dismiss al] thought of wrong 
and war, and tell me, are you willing to go on with 
this marriage? Are you willing to marry me, know. 
ing that in three days you will be the same as a 
widow?” 

“Do you wish me to go on with it, Jasper?” she 
asked in low sweet tones. 

‘(Most ardently, little girl, but you must decide, for 
I may never come back, or if I should be lucky and 
return, it may be as only part of a man,—probably 
blind, deaf, armless or legless.” 

“My decision is made. I am ready to do as you 
wish, and while you are away fighting for the 
country that you love so much, I shall be praying to 
a merciful God for your safe return to me. But if 
He should order differently and you should come 
back broken in health and shattered in limb, I shall 
be here to nurse you and bind up your wounds.” A 
look of bewilderment came into her eyes as she con- 
tinued: “O, Jasper, if the worst should come, and 
you should fall, facing the enemy on an alien shore, 
I shall, in my widow’s weeds keep green your mem- 
ory by telling of your unselfish sacrifice.” 


J ASPER arose and putting his arms around the 
the girl, bent down and kissed her, as tiny tears 
glistened in her sparkling black eyes, and a tremble 
went through her slender body. 
“O Marie, there can be no other woman in the 
world for me, and if al] the time remaining to me in 


(Continued on page 5) 
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.S YOU may know he was well fixed 
along the line of money—even accord- 
ing to your standards. Measured by 
my those of my race he was a veritable 
plutocrat. Many a poor girl who 
haunts Lee street dives tonight took 
her first sin wages from him. What 
his attractions were I don’t know, but 
I do know that he seemed to know just 
how to approach each woman upon whom he fixed his 
fancy, so many conquests to his credit—or discredit— 
he began some months ago to set snares for a girl 
who shall be nameless here. Through her love for 
horses he induced her to go for long drives with him. 
These were usually to the country or to nearby towns. 
Their intimacy was regarded with concern by the 
friends of the girl and as time went on, with alarm. 
She, being just out of school and romantic, dis- 
regarded all advice and the drives continued. 

Knowing the man for what he was worth was one 
person who determined to watch over the girl with- 
out her knowledge. His task was not so hard as you 
may think, for on their drives the two had begun 
to follow a kind of a program. If they went to the 
country it was to call on friends. The self con- 
stituted guard was always able to learn in advance 
the program for the day. 


CTING on previous knowledge one day he rode 

his motorcycle to the country and took his ac- 
customed place in a tree at some distance from the 
one under which the picnics were usually spread. 
From there he saw them arrive and proceed to en- 
joy their outdoor meal. Al the time he was ready to 
rush to the rescue should danger threaten. That 
day the time came when he was neéded too. 


‘““*When the spread was over the two sat on the 
grass and talked. The man thought that the time 
to end his campaign of months had come, so he put 
it to the test. To the girl he was revealed for the 
first time as what he really was a fear mingled with 
disgust, clutched at her heart. She had been mis- 
taken in him and told him so, she said more too. 
He saw his own mistake but the months of com- 
panionship made it hard to give her up. So failing 
to cajole he tried force. 


“ ‘Fright lent the girl strength and she fought like 
a tigress. Once she screamed, but realizing that 
there was no one to hear her she confined her efforts 
to doing her utmost to save herself by main strength. 


“In the tree the watcher saw the struggle when 
it started. For a few minutes he failed to grasp its 
significance. When he did he started down from 
his perch with anger in his heart. In his haste he 
missed his footing and fell to the ground stunned. 


“Meanwhile uttterly exhausted and desperate the 
girl had recourse to an overlooked aid. Her mind 
came in contact with her discarded hat and she ex- 
tracted from it her hatpin. How many times she 
stabbed the brute she never could tell. She forced 
him to release her and alone and hysterical she 
drove home. 


HE strain and shock made her very ill. The 
grim reaper came quite near and for a long 
time her mind was blank and she was unable to tell 
what had happened to her during the struggle. But 
in time the doctors found that they would be obliged 
to operate on her and even though she finally re- 
covered she will never be able to outlive the effects 
of that awful struggle. Don’t you think the world 
well rid of Ducote? Whether you do or not there 
was one person who thought it would be cleaner for 
his removal. Thought so more than once as he 
watched the wan face of the girl as she tossed in 
the fever and delirium. From thinking he began 
planning, all the while under the impression that 
what he had tried to prevent had happened. Even 
when the girl was restored to health he determined 
to carry out his plan of vengeance. 


OR fear that bloodhounds might be used he used 

extreme care on the night that he chose for his 
Purpose. He first got upon the fence and crept to 
the window through which he could see Ducote sleep- 
ing. A long time he pondered whether to wake 
him or not, but giving the thought ‘thumbs down” 
he acted. In a moment it was over, the pistol was 


THE STRIKING HAND 


By Y. Andrew Roberson 


SYNOPSIS, 


A ‘NUMBER of —— men in the Sphinx Club are dis- 
cussing the pecularities, when one of them, 
Mann, recalls a very interesting story concerning some Ne- 
groes in Alexandria, La. During a visit to the city of 
Alexandria he renews acquaintance with an old college chum, 
Tubs Flemming, a photographer. He finds a picture of three 
beautiful girls in Tubs’ desk and asks him to take him to 
call on the girls. Tubs informs him that the girls are all 
Colored and therefore hardly desirable as acquaintances, 
but that he knows a very interesting story concerning them. 


Casson Ducote, a handsome Colored man, of Alexandria. 
reputed to be quite wealthy, is found dead. He is found 
laying on the bed, his left arm concealed under the covers, 
in the most natural position and his right arm stretched 
out at right angles clutching a heavy revolver. The face 
was calm and had it not been for the brains and blood 
scttered about the dead man might have been sleeping. 
The verdict was that the dead man had committeed suicide, 
but Flemming had reason for believing that he had been 
murdered, Early on the morning following *he murder, 
Flemming finds a tiny bit of gold sticking in one of the 
ge in the dead man’s fence. One end of the bit of gold 

inted, and ‘he other is open; it opens by means of 
a tiny spring, as do lockets, and there is a row of — teeth 
with the points <urned backward like those of a rattle- 
snake. A few strands of silk still cling to the bit of rot 
Flemming drops the bit of gold in his pocket and re‘urns 
home. Later in the day he questions August, the Negro 
boy who works for him concerning the dead man. 

Next he questions August concerning the very “dressy” 
man who is so interested in the Scott girl. He learns that 
his name is Bert King. On the day of the funeral Flem- 
ming goes to the dead man’s house with the undertaker and 
examines the tracks around the house carefully. He finds 
that along both sides of the fence there are rows of small 
square holes. He follows the little square holes and finds 
that they lead him across a broad meadow, over embank- 
ments, across ditches. through shaMow ponds and finally 
disappear in the gravel in a railway track. By the side of 
the track he finds a tall pair of stilts which prove to be 
the ones that made the racks. He goes back to town and 
when he nears Ducote’s house where the funeral service is 
being read, he climbs up on an automobile nearby to talk 
to one of the chauffeurs. 


Within a short time Bert King, whom Flemming has been 
anxious to see, drives up with the Seott girl. The chauf- 
feur tells Flemming that King is private secretary to 
McBrady, who is the political boss of the State and that 
McBrady is very fond of King. 


That night Flemming and a private detective arrest King 
and cross-question him concerning the death of Ducote. 
They ask him if he has ever seen the gold tip and he tells 
them that he has, but that the tip does not belong to him. 
King tells them that there is no crime on the calendar of 
which Ducote is innocent. 








placed in Ducote’s hand, the intruder climbed out 
of the window onto the fence and raced along it to 
the end. A pair of stilts enabled him to keep his 
balance on the fence. By using them as poles one 
in each hand he was enabled to traverse the fence 


# 


rapidly. Then he used them to walk trackless and 
scentless across a meadow to a string of box cars. 
Thus did he make good his escape.’ I was just on 
the point of saying that the murderer had not es- 
caped when King continued. 

“It was when he was really safe that he lost 
his head. I have in my pocket a note in which he 
asks me to come to Bunkie. I went, heard his story 
and sent him East with enough cash to keep him 
until he calms down.’ 

“Strange to say neither George nor I doubted the 
man’s story, but one or two points were not clear 
to me so I asked, 

““‘Who was the man? How did he get Ducote’s 
revolver and your lace tip?’ 

“Since he is safe I will tell you. The man who 
killed Casson Ducote was the girl’s only brother. 
Ducote himself lent the girl the revolver to shoot 
rats. As for the lace tip I have long since stopped 
wearing them. With me it was simply a hangover 
from school days, so when the boy asked me for a 
pair I gave him all of them.’ 

“ ‘Why did you help him to get away instead of 








COMING SOON! 
“THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN 
EX-COLORED MAN” 
By James Weldon Johnson 
It is one of. the Best Stories Ever Written by 
One of the Race 
Don’t miss a single installment 
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doing your duty and holding him for the law?’ asked 
George. 

“ ‘Oh, the law will have to excuse me this time— 
for I did not have the heart to see my brother-in- 
law-to-be hanged,’ King said with a smile. 
mm * * * * 

‘“‘__And so, Gentlemen, that is what I consider one 
of the most interesting tales I ever heard. Maybe it 
is because of the circumstances under which I heard 
it and maybe not.” 

Many of the men thought so too, but Dyer hardly 
heard them say so, his mind being busy trying to 
decided whether he would have a highball or a cock- 
tail. 


THE REQUITAL 


(Continued from page 4) 


life were only three hours, I could wish for no 
greater happiness than to call you wife during the 
interval.” 

The day was far spent, evening shadows fell, and 
a golden moon peeped at the lovers through the 
leaves of the overspreading trees. Jasper and Marie 
still lingered by the roadside, under the oak tree plan- 
ning the future, trying to forget the war, the world, 
everything, save their own bliss. 


HE Reverend Martin Luther Jones, a Methodist 

preacher, and pastor of the church in the vicin- 
ity, drove up and stopped at the tree where the lovers 
were seated. Rev. Jones was the only preacher in 
the settlement, and in his absence there was no one 
to perform the duties of his office. 

“How are you, my children?” inquired the minis- 
ter, as he reined his horse. 

“We are well, Reverend, and hope that you are 
also,” replied Jasper. Just then he spied a hand- 
bag under the buggy seat, which seemed to indicate 
that the “sky-pilot” was going on a journey, 

“Are you going away, Rev. Jones?” asked Jasper. 
“I see you have your baggage with you.” Then he 
realized that if his marriage took place within the 
time allotted him by the Local Board, to settle his 
affairs, this preacher was indispensible to its ful- 
fillment. 

“Yes, my son,” replied the preacher, “I am on my 
way to the Annual Conference.” 

“How long will you be away?” 

“One week. There will be no services next Sab- 
bath.” 

It was apparent that if the Rev. Jones would offi- 
ciate in sealing the plighted troth of Jasper and 
Marie, he must do so at once, for at the end of seven 
days, the time the gospel man had set for his return, 


Jasper would be in a northern training camp. So 
they told him their story, the predicament in which 
they were placed and the necessity for an immediate 
marriage. 


P ASTOR JONES was an elderly man, kindly and 
sympathetic. He had known Jasper and Marie 
long and loved them much, and was glad to render 
them this service. His holy office required him to 
serve and promote happiness. What act would be 
more pleasing, more serviceable than joining the 
hands and hearts of these two in hallowed wedlock, 
since that institution is ordained of heaven? 

So under that great oak tree, by the side of the 
public road, with no witnesses but the leaflets that 
trembled above them, and the night birds cooing in 
the moonlight, Jasper Watson and Marie Marlowe, 
with the soft moonlight falling upon the joyous face 
of the girl and the gleam of hope in the future and 
unfailing confidence in the woman at his side, shining 
steadily in the eyes of the man, the old preacher, in 
earnest and solemn tones, concluded the solemnization 
of this marriage, by uttering the holiest words in all 
human speech: “J pronounce you husband and wife.” 

Here we should like to pause and leave the reader 
to surmise that this pair lived happily ever after— 
but truth forbids, and we must go on, and relate 
some other incidents in the lives of this man and 
his new-made bride. We wish that we could record 
that this pair lived long and happily and that they 
went joyously on their peaceful way, through the 
morning, noon and evening of their married life, 
reveling in its sunshine, courageously encountering 
its storms, and overcoming them, reaching the end 
at last, amid tranquility and abundance, surrounded 
by children and a multitude of friends. 

But that was not to be. 

(Continued on page 13) 

















TELL you, Kitten, you come with 
me next Friday,” said Mayme to 
little Phoebe, as they sat together 
i|_ in the latter’s cozy sitting-room. 
“Get this straight, Hon, you’re 

E j/ staying too close. It’s the ticket, 
dD 44 ¢// maybe, to always stay to-home and 
Solera your household ship-shape— 
but take it from me, kid, its kili- 
ing. I aaa not do it. Why, Hon, a gold man 
couldn’t take all my joy out o’ life. New, listen to 
me, doll-up your prettiest Friday and come in to 
town. I’ll be at Donald’s sharp at two for ices you 
know, then we will beat it to the Wise-Acres’ Wo- 
men’s Club-rooms. There’s going to be a lecture 
and I’m the appointed queen, Kid, who has to attend 
to boost up trade for Jaynes and Hendricks Beauty 
Parlors. All I have to do is <lip ’em over some espe- 
cially printed cards—som: swell they are too—we 
figure on getting some mighty paying trade. All 
you got to do is once get your intellectua] doll-babies 
headed for beauty, Kid, and they make a }.oine-run 
every time. 

“Say is it a go?” she wound up a bit breathlessly 
to gaze scrutinizingly at Phoebe. 

Phoebe sat listlessly beside the open window, the 
sewing in her lap forgotten. 

“Why yes, I suppose so.” she agreed as she turned 
ta face her friend somewhat larguidly. “Peter was 
saying this morning, that he thought I should go 
out more, but Oh, dear,” she sighed, “this place is 
so large Mayme and I do not know the people and 
most of them I meet are so distant and unfriendly. 
I'd rather stay at home. You see I love my flowers 
and my books, and haven’t you noticed, I am col- 
lecting copies of famous paintings, its such fun to 
get them and read up on the lives of their painters.” 
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AYME’S assent to this was a dismal “grunt,” 

then she added: “I think you’ve a twinge of 
homesickness, honey-bug, but you’ll outgrow it. Mag- 
nolia blossoms and sunny weather are pow’ful fine 
I'll admit, but I'll take the North and snippy-snappy 
city-life for mine—see? Gee-ee, I’m overstaying my 
time,” as she spoke, she was up, and rapidly gather- 
ing her belongings, prepared to go. She darted to- 
wards Phoebe impuslively, pecked a kiss upon her 
cheek and patted her shoulder affectionately: “You 
are down in the dumps, Kitten, but meet me Friday. 
That’s a girl.” And so saying she hurried away. 

“I declare,” murmured Phoebe, Mayme is a real 
tonic—what would I do in this lonesome place with- 
out her?” Then wonderingly, she thought: “Dear old 
Peter, what would he do, if he really knew how dread- 
fully homesick I am. It’s a shame, too, she thought 
contritely, everything here is so different, so uplift- 
ing, its inspiring just to be here, and down home,” 
she pressed her lips tightly; as she thought pityingly 
of the friends—“down home—— 

“I am a goose,” she said the words aloud uttering 
them vehemently—wholly absorbed with her thoughts. 


UT-TUT, I don’t think so,” returned Peter. He 

stood in the door-way regarding her roguishly. 

Phoebe, startled, sprang from her seat, then laugh- 
ing ran to him flinging her arms about his neck. 

“How on earth did you get in without me hear- 
ing you?” 

“Easy enough while you were busy calling your- 
self names,” retorted Peter. “How long have you 
known you were a goose and how does it feel?” he 
teased. 

“That’s my secret,” rejoined Phoebe. 
been here.” 

“The Mayor’s wife,” 
prise. 

“Guess again.” 

“Nixy,” laughed Peter, “I met Mayme on the cor- 

. Mer—gave me a raking over about you, said I ought 
to see that you got a little diversion—bet me a dollar 
to a doughnut I’d find you crying right where she 
had left you—that’s why I slipped in—the old girl 
owes me a dollar—lI’ll make her pony up too,” he de- 
clared, relishing the outcome of their goodnatured 
wager. 


“But see here, little girl, aren’t you happy?” His 
gay manner changed instantly to one of honest con- 
cern; as he drew Phoebe into his arms and turned 
her face to his, that he might search her eyes. 


“Guess who’s 


responded Peter in mock sur- 
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PHOEBE GOES TO A LECTURE 


By Anita Scott Coleman 
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In the February issue of the magazine Phoebe and 
Peter left their home in the sunny South and came 
North to take advantage of the many opportunities 
for members of the race in the big northern towns. 
Most of our readers wanted to know more about them 
and their life in the North, and here they are with 
us again. 


“Why, of course, I am, Peter—but—,” Phoebe’s 
mouth trembled perceptibly. “I am a goose, Peter, 
just as I said awhile ago because there are times 
that I can’t help thinking about our old home. I 
seem to smell the flowers and I see old Aunt Susan 
and Uncle Alex and all the youngsters. Why, I 
even miss the cotton-fields and I seem to ache for 
the warmth and friendship that we left behind us. 
I long for the smiles and the “howdies” that every- 
one used to give me as I passed along the street— 
and here—oh, Peter, everything is so strange and so 
unfriendly.” 


ETER’S arms tightened about her, for he too had 

felt; but kept hidden, the mighty tugging of his 
heartstrings for the old home and the old environ- 
ments so full of good-humored friendliness; which 
all the limitations and restrictions put upon his race 
could not smother. It ‘was there, say what you would, 
the open hand and the open heart of friendship, a 
blessed thing, grown luxuriant among his oppressed 
people, back there in the sunny Southland. 

“You can forget it all in time, sweetheart, only,” 
he added soberly, “we don’t want to forget, do we 
little girl? We are going to hold on to our pleasant 
memories as we would to sacred things, but there are 
unpleasant memories too—hateful ones, Phoebe, and 
they are the ones that are going to make us hold 
on here and keep us here. No! We must never 
forget, neither the good or the bad, for together, 
they are the chains that bind us to the path we are 





MYSTERY 


By Paul Lawrence Dunbar 


WAS not; now I am—a few days hence 

I shall not be; I fain would look before 
And after, but can neither do; some Power 
Or lack of power says “no” to all I would. 
I stand upon a wide and sunless plain, 
Nor chart, nor steel to guide my steps aright. 
Whene’er, o’ercoming fear I dare to move, 
I grope without direction and by chance. 
Some feign to hear a voice and feel a hand 
That draws them ever upward through the gloom. 
But I—I hear no voice and touch no hand, 
Though oft through silence infinite I list, 
And strain my hearing to supernal sounds; 
Though oft through fateful darkness do I reach 
And stretch my hand to find that other hand. 
I question of the eternal bending skies 
That seem to neighbor with the novice earth; 
But they roll on, and daily shut their eyes 
On me, as I one day shall: do on them, 
And tell me not the secret that I ask. 





started on. We've got to live and make a way for 
cthers—the little ones—our little ones maybe, and 
down there, girl, we can’t even have the chance.” 


Phoebe’s arms were flung upward now to encircle 
Peter’s neck; as solemnly they stood oppressed by 
the weight of color; but dauntless, determined to 
surmount it. 

* * * - * 7 ~* * 
RIDAY came. It was a clear day, warm and 
sunny. The scent of budding things and the 

fragrance of newly upturned earth was everywhere, 

for in the city, little plots of ground were already 
spaded up for planting—thanks to the high cost of 
living. 

Phoebe inhaled the balmy air joyously as she went 
along Broad Street. It was almost two, and she 
knew Mayme was even then waiting for her at 
Donald’s. “Dear, kind Mayme, is always as punctual 
as the old clock, in the city-hall back home,” thought 
Phoebe happily. 


“Oh, you doll,” sang Mayme daily as Phoebe en- 
tered Donald’s exquisitely appointed ice-cream par- 
lor. Donald, himself the brown and dapper little 
proprietor ushered her to Mayme’s table. 


“I second the motion,” put in Gordon Moss rising 
trom a seat beside Mayme to greet Phoebe cordialy, 
while Roscoe Donald’s eyes implied that he thought 
the same. 

“Oh, Gordon.” exclaimed Phoebe delightedly. 
“Mayme, didn’t say you would be here too.” 

“Why, his real name is Goatee Buttinsky,” drawled 
Mayme. “Can any one’ tell just when a goat decides 
to but? Oh, no,” she answered her own query drolly. 
“You never know until he has landed the butt.” 

“If that’s the way you feel,” replied Gordon dole- 
fully, “I’ll leave.” He began to rise but was re- 
strained by a deft move on the part of Mayme. 

“Oh, no you don’t, not on your life. You talk to 
that waiter!” She ordered threatenly. 

Gordon laughed and settled himself comfortably 
in his chair, pleased as he always was, to be com- 
manded by the sparkling, audacious Mayme. 


ALF an hour later Phoebe and Mayme were 

on their way to the Wise-Acre Women’s Club. 
The lecture hall was spacious and Phoebe found her- 
self in a maze of women—big ones, chubby, fat, and 
slender ones, women manicured and tailored, busi- 
ness-like and militant, be-spectacled and lofty-brow- 
ed; but in all that throng of women, Phoebe herself, 
was the only woman there belonging to the time- 
honored school of home-loving wives. 

Now and then, she caught glimpses of Mayme 
in her place near the entrance standing there 
so alert, so busy, distributing the little cards, one 
after another to the ever gathering horde of women. 

Presently and exceedingly aggressive looking spin- 
ster mounted the platform, and instantly, the buz- 
zing of many subdued voices ceased, as if by magic, 
there was quiet. 

The lady before them was Doctor Patty Pugh, the 
foremost and most accurate authority on birth-con- 
trol known. 

Ah, and she could talk. Her sonorous voice made 
itself heard, and felt in every corner of the vast 
room; and besides she was such an ardent devotee 
to the science she was eulogizing. 


HOEBE felt that it was indeed a heinous crime 

to be a mother. Also, she thought by the determ- 
ined quirk that sat upon more than one mouth, that 
few indeed would be guilty of the grave offense 
among those present. 

She wished she had not come. Was this the sort 
of lectures women attended? How different to her 
old home training wherein, maternity had been up- 
held as woman’s crowning glory, and little ones as 
the Lord’s annointed. 

She was glad when she was outside. Glad in- 
deed, when Mayme threaded her way painstakingly 
to her side and cleverly maneuvered a way out of 
the crowd and into a quiet side-street, where they 
could talk along leisurely. 


‘AYME watched her amusedly; finally asking, 
“How’d you like the speel, Kitten?” 

“Gracious, it was horrid,” blurted Phoebe earnest- 
ly. 

“D’ye think so? Oh, well it’s good food for 
thought. You’ve got to go some to refute all that 
old lady-quack’s arguments, now don’t you? Own 
up.” 

“Yes,” faltered Phoebe. 

“Alright then,” exclaimed Mayme. “Honey-child, 
that’s why I urged you to come, not that I thought 
you’d enjoy that especially, but get out, see with 
your eyes and hear with yoyr ears, and give your 
brains an airing. That’s what city life is for, to put 
the “pep” in living. You don’t need to think other 
people’s thoughts. Think up your own; but you can’t 
think looking inside yourself. You've got to look out 
Do you get me? Then you won’t have time for such 
nonsense as loneliness.” 


“What a dear, dear friend you are,” cried Phoebe. 


They had stopped at their place of parting while 
a jitney drove up to the curb. 

“Bye-bye” chirped Mayme gaily and her sparkling 
eyes beamed lovingly upon Phoebe an instant before 
the door of the car swung shut. 

“Good bye,” sang Phoebe, and then, quite content- 
edly snuggled back among the cushions to gaze out 
upon the broad smooth road; which led to home and 
Peter. 
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TYPES OF RACIAL BEAUTY 


F Menelaus and Paris could bridge the gap of twenty-three cen- 

turies and visit the United States today, they would both regret 
the ten years of time and the lives wasted in the Trojan War, for 
the beauty of Helen would be dimmed by the pulchritude displayed in 
any part of the world where Colored girls are to be found. 

There is no question about it, our race has produced more varie- 
ties of beauty than any other race on earth and the peculiar thing is 
that one seldom sees two pretty girls with the same complexion or 
with features exactly alike. The Colored man certainly has a wide 


range of complexions, hair and features to choose from. Some $9 
prefer one type, some another, but no matter what variety you like 


best, be it the bronze Venus with the mysterious black eyes and | 
crispate hair, with cheeks of a dusky rose hue, or the Indian peach | 
variety with the baby grey eyes and brown curls, you won’t have any 
trouble finding her. We are showing here several types of racial | 
beauty. All of them are pretty and each is of a different type. No 
two of these girls have hair, complexion or features alike, yet each is 
a representative beauty of her own type. 
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HE most pleasant angle of athletics turns 

upon the word “champion.” Unlike many 

other fields of human endeavor, the mem- 

ories of an athlete rest mainly upon his 
record. The first thought that flashes across one’s 
mind when speaking of an athlete is, “Was he a 
champion?” “Was he with a championship team?” 
These questions are too exacting to be sure but in 
that they are exacting lends quite a bit of interest 
to the champion athlete and adds lustre to the par- 
ticular brilliance of the few concerned. 

One Colored writer of note, once said that the 
particular need of the race was “To train the wild 
energy of his muscle to do the bidding of the mind.” 
He spoke much truth. With this expression to begin 
with I shal] weave my few remarks with a slight 
modification around that thought: that the “particu- 
lar need of the Negro is to train the wild energy 
of his muscle to do the bidding of his mind.” I would 
modify by saying, “one of the particular needs of 
the Negro is to train the wild energy of his muscle 
to do the bidding of his brain.” We have so many 
needs that to specialize in training the muscles sole- 
ly would distort the Colored people’s living a full life; 
a life that should and will conquer many avenues 
of endeavor. Our confinement, then, will be to, one 
of the particular needs of the race. My discussion, 
furthermore, swings upon the memories of cham- 

ions. 

Converse with any school boy about what he would 
sooner do than eat, and with the exception of a 
“sissy” boy’s answer, your interrogation will re- 
ceive a terse reply of “play ball.” Let the pinch of 
hunger devolve upon a family and see how ravenous 
a boy’s appetite will become. On the other hand, give 
him permission to go swimming and he will walk 
five miles to the creek, crawl along the edge of the 
water all day long in competition with Skinny Jones 
and walk home again weighted down with a big 
club with which to make a shinny stick. Not once 
for twelve hours will he think about his appetite. 

Back home again, however, he will worry the pa- 
tience of a saint until his appetite is satiated. The 
charm of the out doors co-mingled ‘with a desire to 
be able to do something better than some other boy 
early awakens in youth the love of exerting his mus- 
cles. With the average Colored youth this period 
stands as the sole bright spot in his out door life 
for after the period of youth disappears, athletics 
in all its forms takes on a highly specialized form. 

The champion athlete pays dearly for his renown. 
The period for intensive training should begin when 
the boy approaches sixteen years of age. Before 
that age the great strain, which must necessarily 
accompany intensive training, will overtax the mus- 
cles. 

The lives of Colored champions all bespeak the 
rigidity of application and constancy of an ideal. 
Contrary to the contention of many, athletics and 
brains depend upon one another. Their inter-rela- 
tionship cannot be separated. 

In the higher order of athletics such as the bigger 
universities represent, many of the champion ath- 
letes of the race have also stood high in the class 
room. My memory reverts to four Colored men who 
broke records while undergraduates at Harvard Uni- 
versity, two at Dartmouth, one at Columbia, two at 
Syracuse, two at Pennsylvania and so on down the 
line. These men stand as monuments to the race 
both as students of high attainments and record 
breaking athletes. Many of them I have known 
personally and in talking with them about their 
athletic powers they all relate how unpropitious were 
their entrance into athletics; how they swallowed 
many a rough remark from the man who had their 
physica] life in charge; how many a night they lay 
awake planning what was the trick in throwing a 
ball with a sharper break or what was the secret 
in running a race a second faster; how they could 
get the shot away with a little more vigor; how they 
could retain their scholastic record at a high stand- 
ard. These are some of the things that consume the 
thoughts of champions. 

In the pugilistic world we all recall the knocks and 
bumps, disappointments and anguishes, experienced 
by the former heavy weight champion, Jack Johnson. 
Separating the chaff from the wheat in the life 
of that man, we see the mile stones of his athletic 


MEMORIES OF CHAMPIONS 
By Howard A, Phelps. 


career standing out in bold relief. At an early age 
as a roustabout on the Gulf of Mexico carrying bar- 
rels on his shoulder as if they were mere toys, whip- 
ping all the crew whenever occasion demanded it, 
Jack Johnson received his early tutelage in the art 
of handling his arms by such methods. Later on, in 
back rooms of saloons and other unwholesome re- 
treats he applied himself diligently to his boxing 
ideal. That he attained his ideal no one will ques- 
tion. That he did not use brains in this attainment, 
many have sought to prove. Quite to the contrary 
are my observations after reviewing his career from 
every angle. We cannot conceive of a man being 
brainless who made a quarter of a million dollars. 
That such a man can be indiscrete and foolish in 
many respects all must admit. It strikes me that 
these latter things cross one’s mind when attempting 
to malign the man. 

In basebal] the wild energy of a man’s muscle be- 
ing claimed stands out most prominently in the life 
of Rube Foster who, as has been pointed out in the 
previous issue of the magazine, knew the last word 
in pitching. This man’s career often led to the by- 
paths of the athletic world and yet he set his ideal 


to be a champion which he was, and to be connected 
with championship teams which he has always been. 
He has trained scores of men to play the game well 
and to be a credit to athletics. 

Stories from a man who knew the late Major Tay- 
lor, the Colored racer, who held innumerable records 
in bicycle racing, reveal the persistency of Taylor 
in his struggle to get ahead in the bicycle world. 
From obscurity he came like a flash in the nineties 
into prominence after having overcome the barrier 
of physical disability. 

In the days of the oval tracks, the mere mention 
of the name of Major Taylor made many an oppo- 
nents’ heart sink to his feet. 

The review of the life of many more athletes who 
stand out as great landmarks not only in the life of 
the Negro in athletics but also in the life of the na- 
tion in athletics, will prove that the Negro has ac- 
complished wonders in athletics. The essential point 
before us lies in more athletes rising to take the 
place of those who have already blazed the way. As 
they rose by unceasing application to their ideal, 
coupled with the use of their cranium, so too, must 
the aspiring athlete follow closely in their footsteps. 


MORE ABOUT FOSTER’S BASEBALL TEAM 


By Frank Young. 
(Former Sporting Editor of the Chicago Defender) 


WE. are gazing—opportunities come and go—the 
master of destiny knocks at our door, we 
answer not and he is gone never to return and in 
years to come we still sit by our hearth stones to 
either criticize or to bring up an alibi. 

Much has been said about the American Giants 
and their park, about the wonderful chance our own 
people would have if a band of men would undertake 
to run such a proposition and only a short while ago, 
I read with much amusement in the Half-Century 
Magazine that the park is owned by a Jew. Of 
course not wanting to enter into any controversy 
concerning the whole affair but only wishing to give 
the readers of this magazine a few facts, I pen these 
few lines. 

I used to wonder myself as thousands of others who 
enter the Giant’s park to see them perform why it 
was that no man of color ever owned the park, and 
I, for one, thought it would have been an easy under- 
taking until I found the following paragraphs to be 
the case. 

In the first place the park is not owned by a Jew. 
The park or rather the grounds is owned by a retired 
doctor, now a millionaire living in Europe. It was 
leased in 1900 by Charles Comiskey, owner of the 
Chicago American League Club at $1,000 a year for 
a period of ten years. This lease expired in 1910. 
The owner pressed Comiskey for an annual rental 
of $100,000 per year, which the owner of the White 
Sox refused to pay and it was then that the new Sox 
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fore Chicago semi-professional landmark is 
removed by the announcement of Bruce Pet- 
way’s appearance in the Detroit Stars’ uniform. 
When Petway first broke into semi-professional base- 
ball with the Philadelphia Giants about fourteen 
years ago he was unable to hold his own. He came 
to Chicago to play with the Leland Giants and still 
he had not steadied down sufficiently to command a 
regular position. 
because of 
picked Petway up and by careful coaching and pa- 
tience on the part of Foster, Petway found himself 
and for eleven years he displayed a brand of catch- 
ing never equalled in Colored baseball. 

That the wear and tear of many hard seasons has 
sapped some of his agility and somewhat slowed him 
up on the paths, no one will deny, yet he can hold his 
own with the best in semi-professional baseball. In 
the high noon of his career he stood out as a catcher 
who seldom experienced injury, who seldom failed to 


blocking, who always kept his head when the game 
waxed hottest, who did so much to steady the pitcher. 

Petway should do much to place Detroit on the 
baseball map. 


Park was built. In the fall of 1910 the old Sox 
grandstand and bleachers were torn down, the White 
Sox moved their park in June of that year. Rube 
Foster, who at that time was manager of the Leland 
Giants, was much impressed by an offer made by John 
Schorling, a saloon keeper, at 79th Street and Went- 
worth Avenue, but being under contract to Atty. B. 
F. Moseley, who owned controling interest in the 
Leland’s he could not accept. Schorling told Foster 
that if he would come with him he would lease the 
grounds and build a park. Foster put the proposition 
to Moseley who, after considering it, told Foster that 
his business was law, that Foster’s was baseball 
and that if he (Foster) could make a success that he 
would willingly release him. This was the beginning 
of the American Giants. Schorling built a park on 
the site of the old White Sox grounds in the spring 
of 1911. 

Now let us go a little further back and see the op- 
portunities that got away from the race. Way back 
in 1908, when the Columbia Giants were playing on 
the grounds now used for recreation by the employes 
of the Link-Belt Company next to the present park 
of the Giants and before the American League had 
been formed, the present site where the Giants play 
could have been bought for $8,000. Let me pause 
te say that old lease of the park can still be bought 
because in a personal conversation with the present 
lessee, I find that he had a losing proposition up until 

(Continued on page 11) 


BRUCE PETWAY 





Frank Leland turned him adrift 
inefficiency. “Rube” Foster, however, 


off a base runner, who mastered the art of 
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OME eighteen years ago the Motion Picture 

was first introduced. It was the novelty of 

the age and its first appearance in New York 

was met with ridicule and scepticism. At the 
Empire Theatre, Twenty-ninth Street, near Broad- 
way, a show known as “Living. Pictures” was show- 
ing. It was the rage of the season and in connection 
with one of the shows the manager offered to show to 
the audience an added attraction, the greatest in- 
vention of the age, “The Empire State Express Train 
in Action.” 

The world believes in the P. T. Barnum way of 
doing business and the “world’s greatest invention” 
was to be shown at the close of the performance of 
“Living Pictures.” After a mysterious delay dur- 
ing which the audience hooted and yelled for the 
new stunt, the world’s greatest invention got under 
way—to break down. This was too much for the 
audience who raised so much disturbance that the 
irate manager threatened to call the show off. Again 
the pieture started and despite the cynicism of the 
audience it was a great surprise, and those who 
stayed to scoff remained to praise. It was a novelty 
and set New York to talking though no one seemed 
to see the future possibilities at that time. 

That was all for.a while. This fifty foot reel soon 
ceased to be a novelty and it looked as if the idea 
would die a natural death. That was in this country. 
But Brain and Capital got together elsewhere and 
when these two forces are combined, there is no fail- 
ure or decline. France and Germany caught the 
inspiration and lead America by a large margin. 
The French made really good pictures based largely 
on French comedy which was never accepted in this 
country. Germany’s pictures were out of the ques- 
tion for any one but themselves and after showing 
in Germany and Holland, the producers cared noth- 
ing about the outside world. The French had a dif- 
ferent idea and the Pathé gave America the finest 
pictures she has ever seen. The “Passion Play” was 
the greatest financial success the world had ever 
seen up to the time of the recent “Birth of a Nation.” 

America awoke and took to this great world in- 
vention seriously. Some producer conceived the idea 
of making a picture on the James’ Boys of Missouri 
and “The Great Train Robbery” set the country 
wild. Many a boy can recall the real thrill he re- 
ceived when he first witnessed the picture of the 
famous Train Robbery and that picture seemed to 
dictate the tenor of the American taste for movies 
for years. 

The first great set back came about when Thomas 
A. Edison and big men got together and incorporated 
every known camera that could make a moving pic- 
ture and cut all the independent producers out of 
the game. This brought about a tremendous legal 
fight and one Car] Lemuel of Milwaukee started the 
fight to the finish, taking it to the Supreme Court 
and he won. The whole country was in sympathy 
with him. The publicity given the industry could 
not have been bought at a million dollars and the 
industry flourished from that time forth. 

That fight gave 'America her start and today she 
leads in the great industry which ranks seventh in 
the scale of importance, commercially. During the 
great world war she was practically the only big 
country producing anything except war scenes and 
she will continue to reign for the reason that Ameri- 
can pictures can be understood the world over. The 
title need but to be changed to the language of the 
country. The stories are as real in one land as an- 
other wherever civilization has touched. 


Statistics prove that thirty-five per cent of the 
people in the world are “movie goers” and it has 
been the greatest medium of reaching the people we 
now have. It is the movie that has done more to 
raise the standard of the average home than any 
other influence in its confines. This is true of the 
white man and even more noted in the life of the 
Colored man. 

Firstly, the movie has done away with the cheap 
melodrama of another day. Where is the red-blooded 
boy who can be attracted to the gallery to see a 
“mellerdrammer” when he can go to a movie and sit 
just as close as he wishes and gaze at Noble Johnson 
playing on the screen? 

The Southern “cracker” has lost another weapon 
of his prejudice when he lost the Jim Crow theatre 
of the South. There are no more bum minstrel 





THE MOVING PICTURE 


THEIR GOOD TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AND TO THE COLORED RACE IN PARTICULAR 


By Juli Jones, Jr. 


Juli Jones, Jr. 


shows. Now the Negro lad or lass can see the good 
pictures in his own neighborhood theatre run by 
a white man who “caters” to them or better still 
run by a Colored man with a vision. The life of 
Americans in all their stages of advancement is 
opened at last to the child who would never have 
seen the light in many ways through the silent 
drama. Their ambitions are elevated, their hopes 
are kindled and they realize that the world is wide 
and in some places fair and good to live in. They 
realize that there are other whites than those who 
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w= the Death Angel lovingly kissed the lips 
of Paul Laurence Dunbar, this departure was 
only the approach of dawn for him, for he sings: 

“When all is done, say not my day is o’er 

And that through night, I seek a dimmer shore. 

Say rather that my morn has just begun; 

I greet the dawn and not a setting sun, 

When all is done.” 

Or with his usual.timerity he said: 

“At de gate of heaven, we’en de storm of life is pas’, 
‘Spec’ I'll be a stan’in’ twell de Mastah say at las’, 
‘Hyeah he stan’ all weary but he winned his fight with sin, 
Howdy, honey, howdy! won't you step right in?” 

We resort to a past decade to the greatest poet of 
the race and lay our belated homage on his grave 
as willingly and nobly as he made his gold sacrifice 
on the altar of English literature. The race cannot 
repair to the life and works of Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar too often for he ranks as the first Colored man 
to feel the life of the race aesthetically and to ex- 
press it lyrically. He deprecated, however, the habit- 
ual quest of the humorous in his lines: 

“Out of my heart one day I wrote a song 

With my heart’s blood imbued, 
Instinct with passion tremulously strong, 
With grief subdued, 
Breathing a fortitude 
Pain brought. 
And one who claimed much love for what I wrought, 
Read and considered it 
And spoke, 

‘Ah, brother, ‘tis well writ, 

But where’s the joke?’” 

Thus at every angle Dunbar breathes his close 
sympathetic observation of nature and humanity. 


x ws 


have cramped and subjugated them and that there 
are other ways than the ways of the cornfield white 
—that there are good and true friends of Caucasian 
ancestry and that there are good and true blacks to 
meet them. 

The world of Commerce and Industry is opened to 
the eyes of the girl and boy, man and woman who 
never realized the enormity of such a phase of de- 
velopment. Life, nature and art are opened before 
them as a book. Many a home has been made better 
by the revelation of the screen. The screening of the 





Colored men in this war has made friends for them, 


for us. A world that bows to the bravery of men, 
must think of the bravery and morality of that brave 
man’s mother; must think of the loyalty of that 
man’s wife and sister; and so thinking they will 
observe and learn. 

There is a future for the race in the Motion 
Picture world actively and passively. Let every one 
so live and conduct himself that if he were to be 
caught on a “close-up” or a “long shot” he will be 
so acting and living that he will help the race he rep- 
resents. 

The moving picture show today is the housewife’s 
only company; the moving pictures today hold for 
the youth of both sexes a place,—a decent place to 
spend the evenings. The one big thing the moving 
picture has done for the good of the Southland is. 
to divide the two deadly enemies,—the Blacks from. 
the Negro-hating whites. 


NCE DUNBAR 


His poetry proves that he deemed nothing too in- 
significant to be woven into the fabric of his song. 
‘These various treasures of long mental notation 
sparkle like gems throughout his verse. 

The tropical wealth of Dunbar’s genius proved 
itself in the variety of its expression. The avenues 
of his approach to the public were always open at his 
touch. As a case in point, his serious and ambitious 
verse breathed a dignity that lifted their expression 
to almost Ciceronian precision. Then comes his hap- 
hazard but sweet lyric of smile and laughter which 
will preserve, however, the optimism of the Colored 
people while at the same time it keeps, cabinet like, 
the odd phrases of a by-gone day. > 

In the field of serious writing Dunbar ranks with 
the best of American Colored writers. His “Uncall- 
ed,” for example, shows beyond question that he 
knew how to lay out a plot, to evolve his centra] hero 
and keep minor characters in relation, play the comic 
against the serious, and preserve the balance of the 
whole. Had his life been spared it is not improbable 
that his fiction would have stood in relation to his 
verse as the novels of Walter Scott do to his poems. 
The “Uncalled” has been called one of the most 
touching and beautiful productions of an English or 
American author. Two novels, showing keen, sym- 
pathetic discrimination and clear power of realizing 
ideals and contrasts, met a ready recognition from 
the public. They were “The Sport of the Gods” and 
“The Fanatics.” 


EDWARD LA FORCE 


HE first Colored man to break into the big 

leagues as a trainer received his initial train- 
ing around New Albany, Indiana, where bicycle rac- 
ing was all the rage about a generation ago. This 
man Mr. Edward LaForce had rubbed the “kinks” 
out of many dirt road champions around New Al- 
bany and Louisville. In the spring of 1894 Barney 
Dreyfuss at that time president of the Louisville 
baseball team, advertised for a man who could handle 
the training end of the club. A white man, who had 
known Mr. LaForce for many years and could stand 
sponsor for him, recommended Mr. LaForce for the 
position with the Louisville team. One day’s trial 
convinced the management of the new trainer’s pro- 
ficiency and since that day Barney Dreyfuss has been 
Mr. LaForce’s employer. 


Before the formation of the American League in 
1901, the baseball world saw the entrance of a great 
triumvirate in the combination of Leach, Clark and 
“Hans” Wagner. These stars, President Dreyfuss 


and Mr, LaForce moved to the Pittsburgh team in 
1900 and assisted in forming the nucleus of the 
championship teams in the years of 1901, 1902, 1903, 
1909. Later George Gibson joined the club and form- 
ed a friendship with Mr. LaForce which the latter 
described as “warm and affectionate.” 

As the dean of Colored trainers reviewed his 
quarter of a century of service in the big leagues he 
regretted the nonentrance of Colored men into the 
professional end of the great American pastime. He 
felt, though, that the day was just a short distance 
ahead when the entrance of Colored men into that 
hitherto forbidden field could be refused no longer; 
that baseball of all sports would hold its present 
highly respectable position through the competitive 
rivalry of “athletes.” He laid emphasis on the word 
“athletes,” for he said that when a man had really 
scented the atmosphere of the great game, personality 
and racial identity loose their meaning, and that 
the Colored man would eventually come into his own 
in professional baseball. 
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By H. A. Phelps 





OINCIDENT with the great flow into the 

North of Colored people who began leaving 

the South five years ago, arose a tributary 

force, which, if rightly bedded, would have 
been turned into great power in the interest of the 
race. This force was made up of a heterogeneous 
array of speakers. A perspective of the field will 
reveal them: an editor, an educator, a lawyer, a poli- 
tician and a physician. With no exception the papers 
heralded these men as representatives of the dif- 
ferent sections from which they came; and that they 
stood out as the spokesmen on questions relating to 
the Negro. 

We are sorry to note but something tied their 
hands while in the North, something sealed their lips, 
some force rattled in their throats like old bones. 
We had our representative check up on these men in 
ten Northern cities and much to our disgust they 
carried the same brand of “steam” from city to city. 
The editor entertained often by saying, “You Col- 
ored people who are up North, stay up there. Times 
are better for those of us who remained behind in 
the South.” We wonder what was the price for this 
utterance and who dispensed the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde personality for him. He gloried in the fact 
that his racial identity was Negro and yet by this 
buffoonery of ‘words, he stamps himself as spokes- 
man for the white South and not a spokesman for 
the Southern Negro. 

The educator spoke in many cities about impa- 
tient Colored people and the restless press. He, too, 
counselled patience in dealing with the whites South 
of the Mason and Dixon line “for nothing short of 
a miracle,” he said many times, “could stem the tide 
that is rushing to the assistance of the Colored peo- 
ple down South.” It seems to us that that same 
noise was buzzed about nearly half a century ago. 
True it comes from the lips of a Colored man this 
time. What if it does? He has uttered many tainted 
expressions in his itinerary of the North that he felt 
sure would never get to the ears of his brother in the 
South. Lest Colored institutions of learning suffer 
because of the discreteness of the heads of these 
schools, we would advise that the race refuse to ac- 
cept such men as leaders. If these men’s aspirations 
tend toward public life, it were better that criticism 
be kept in one channel. Let them resign and de- 
vote their. time to public affairs. Being so inter- 
related as institutions and their heads are, the prin- 
cipals of these institutions often prejudice the 
good of the institution itself. Cannot such men be 
enticed to devote their energy to education and not 
public affairs for it seems that they usually get 
in mud holes and barb wire entanglements in issues 
concerning the uplift of the race. 


The attorney-at-law carried a mess of pottage 
through the North about the fairness of the south- 
ern white man in dealing with the Negro. We have 
the goods on him, too. “White men used to truck 
at his feet down South,” so he said, “time after 
time.” Certainly so when down hearted people of 
the race have been bled to their bones by such as 
he. In the first place, investigation reveals his un- 
derhanded methods of dealing with Colored people 
who belonged to the lodges in the South. He was 
the “big gun” behind the men who would rush to 
the bedside of a dead man and fake a tale to the 
people who in their sorrow could easily be tricked 
by such shysters. He and his men often told people 
at the time that bereavement set most heavily upon 
them that such rock bound institutions as the Metro- 
politan and Standard Insurance Companies would not 
settle because of some default in weekly payment. 
The shyster and his men would claim to know some 
method of beating the company, however, and for the 
sake of befriending a person when in need they would 
be willing to make a settlement on the basis of 50 per 
cent. Many such as the man we have in mind have 
ridden rough shod over the unlettered of the race into 
fortunes and with such high-handed injustices as a 
chapter in his life, the lawyer still possesses the nerve 
to present himself as a leader. At least a portion 
of the press so represents him for a big sum of 
money. 

Our friend, the politician, brought no message 
whatsoever as to the Negro’s reclamation of the bal- 
lot. Of all the forces now hammering at the cor- 
rupt South, none should be handled with more trip- 
hammer effect than the Negro’s political fight. The 
ballot bespeaks power. The message we desire from 
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him is, “What are our people doing to command again 
a powerful voice in Southern politics?” The mere 
sending of delegates to the National Republican Con- 
ventions benefits the race only a small bit. The up- 
heaval in the political field must be set in motion by 
the election of county officers, state Legislature men 
and from one of the States of Georgia, Alabama or 
Mississippi must come a Congressman. Instead of 
the Colored politician dwelling upon the glories of 
by-gone days, let him lead in the fight to establish 
glories for the Negro in present day affairs. 

Our physician came North with a skeleton in his 
bag. It weighed heavily upon him about the preva- 
lence of tuberculosis among northern Negroes; about 
the unsanitary surroundings and intemperate tenden- 
cies of our young people; about the shocking death 


WALLS 


= a million Negro troops once again 
return to the pursuits of civil life after fight- 
ing for two years as well as any soldiers in the great 
war. The white world had to call in the darker 
races to set its house in order. What do the mem- 
ories of the battle fields of Europe mean to the 
Negro troops if they have not taught them that life 
should be one ceaseless fight—a fight for right, for 
the safety of the home, for the betterment of the 
race, for an America of high principles? The con- 
tribution this body of men can pass on down the 
corridors of time is to impart the high ideals, not 
of the big talking and prejudiced American states- 
men, but the high ideals as pictured in the concrete, 
in the Frenchman, the Englishman, or the Italian. 

Of course the uniform must be laid aside, and joy- 
fully so, for the Negro is aweary of the life. The 
Negro stepped into the harness ef war with the do- 
cility of the domestic animal; not so the next time, 
however, unless justice rains down from heaven as 
bounteously on the black American as on any other. 
The walls of hell—disfranchisement, lynching, ignor- 
ance, prejudice—must be razed. Hitherto the Negro 
has stepped up to these walls with his head stooped, 
his shoulders drooped and his hands extended in the 
age long “Uncle Tom” fashion. The good accom- 
plished has not compensated the race for this moral 
degeneracy. Why, then, should this method continue 
in order? 

From the distance voices of the past the clarion 
calls for true manhood echo and re-echo down the 
avenues of life. The breezes, which sweep across 
the Negro’s brow, whisper a quaint song. They chant 
the battle cry for a sterner fight against the forces 
that maneuver behind the walls of hell. We wel- 
come the death of the liquor traffic. Its departure 
from American life will break the backbone of many 
forces that load the race with contempt and degen- 
eracy. The life of shame to which many Colored 
women resort in preference to the wash tub and 
rough labor, exists on the stimulant, alcohol. White 
men, who make this life possible and profitable, wal- 
low in this mire with the fallen of the Colored race 
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rate. What did he bring North as to the Negro 
physician’s part in alleviating the alley conditions, 
the lack of personal hygiene in many sections of 
the South, the wrecking of hundreds of lodges by 
Colored physicians, who openly lied about the ages 
and physical conditions of hundreds of Colored peo- 
ple, who as a matter of fact, were sitting on the 
brink of their graves, when they underwent exami- 
nation for admittance to these lodges and as the 
lodges accepted one foot, the other foot had already 
tumbled into its eternal resting place. 

These five men must note now, henceforth and 
forever, that they will be checked up and all their 
hollow racialism will get back South to our people 
who are getting tired of this selling out of their 
interests by itinerant speakers with no message. 


HELL 


and then repair to their drawing rooms to curse 
the ground that all Colored people tread. Courage 
and manhood must mature among the half million 
ex-soldiers and those of the race who were not dis- 
graced by the American uniform, to blot out this 
low grade white “slummer.” 

In many portions of the Colored school world, it is 
rumored a Colored woman can hardly command re- 
spect as a lady once she becomes a teacher. The 
red tape necessary to the securing of a position places 
her honor in the hands of some white man who lied 
and abused the Negro at election time so hard that 
he became a member of the school board. He shelves 
his slimy thought, however, when contemplating some 
chaste Colored woman. Furthermore, these white 
men demand the supremacy of the whites be instill- 
ed into the Colored youth. The brightest spot in the 
history of the Negro since reconstruction days has 
been born to off set this propaganda. It is the stand 
taken by the Negro press in the fight for the right. 
Three or four Colored papers have on their fighting 
regalia. Their message rings truer and clearer than 
any message since 1860. The Negro press is grow- 
ing more robust than ever before. 


Those soldiers who drank at the fountains of real 
freedom must see that all of us shall do like unto 
them. America does not exist for the white man 
alone. American life is a structure which came 
into being to enable all men to discharge life’s 
duties under the guidance of the Constitution. When 
a man attempts to read white-manism into any law 
he flings an insult in our faces. The Constitution 
of the United States knows no race. Let the Negro 
permit no man to argue him out of his American- 
ism. Those parts of American ideals which are 
right, for God’s sake strive to keep them that way; 
those parts which are wrong must be battered and 
rammed with all the energy the race can summon. 

Soldiers must not lay down their weapons but 
keep up the fight. Keep up the fight until the white 
flag of justice and equality peeps from its dug-out 
and signifies its intention to discuss how this race 
question can be settled on a just basis. 


A VOICE FROM THE SOUTHLAND 


We kindly ask our readers to note care- 


fully the fascimile letter from Anderson & 


Company, 


Bankers, of Jacksonville, Fla. 


We would appreciate it if more of our 
prominent people would show equal inter- 


ereed or color. 


I vten to, 
life ent ectivity inlets 


i ore Pe our people — « 


est in our effort to build up the race. 
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SUMMER MODES 





Rose Tulle and _ pink 
were used in the creation of this 
gown. The 
wrap is quite correct for it is 
of French blue velvet and has a 
wonderful collar of marten. It 
is lined with shell pink bro- 


evening 


caded satin. 





satin Hats are wide this year, and 
flowers are very popular for 
midsummer wear. The dolman 
is of French serge. dull green 
in color and the vest and collar 
are of brocaded satin. The skirt 
is of the same material. 


evening 


—International News Service. 


French gray Kumsi Kumsa, 
embroidered in the terra cotta, 
green and yellow of old Pgypt 
was used to make this pretty 
street costume. The hat of gray 
chenille boasts of no trimming 
save a tailored bow. 





WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 





VENING wraps, so says Dame Fashion, must 

be full and all enveloping and have deep col- 
lars. They. may be of chiffon broadcloth, summer 
taffeta, lined with chiffon, or of velvet or serge, and 
the linings may suit your fancy. The dolman re- 
mains with us at least for a while. It is splendid 
to wear with fluffy summer frocks too, for it does 
not crush them. 


Sleeves are very short or very long: Some of 
the daintiest summer frocks shown have sleeves 
that stop just below the shoulder blade. 


Not unlike the sleeves are the skirts that Paris 
is showing—most of them are short,—very, very 
short, extending only four inches below the knees. 


By Mme. F. Madison 


Although most of the gowns show a narrow line 
about the ankles, many of them have a superabund- 
ance of ruffles, flounces and lace to give them a full- 
ness to a point below the knees. 


Some of the skirts show a bit of drapery or en- 
velop the figure much after the fashion that a rose 
petal wraps itself about the bud. There are no 
seams in these envelope skirts, they simply wrap 
about the figure and fasten at the waistline only. 


Hats, this season are of the poke bonnet variety, 
or the big floppy leghorn covered with loads and 
loads of flowers. If you can wear a big hat this 
summer, by all means have one that is immensely 
large, that falls in graceful lines, and gives you the 





babyish look. Then you will win the approval of 
the censor. 

Jet beads, colored glass beads, shiny braids, and 
metallic embroideries are shown on nearly every 
gown, and they are used in abundance, and in the 
most unexpected places. 

Silk is the thing for sports wear. The skirts are 
short and very plain and the coats are cut in rather 
straight lines. The favorite colors this season for 
these suits are pink, canary, lavender and white. 
Occasionally one sees a white crepe silk sports coat 
with deep green trimmings and hat to match, and 
sometimes there are even costumes of light weight 
wool for out of door pleasures, but even these are 
very light in color. 
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P ITTSBURGH is to have a new Y. 
M. C. A. Excavation for the foun- 
dation began early in May and it is to 
be completed in eight months. The 
cost of the building is estimated at 
$150,000. 


The National Association of Colored 
Music Teachers, organized some time 
ago by Clarence Cameron White of 
Boston, will hold its first convention 
in Chicago the last week in July of 
this year. Leading musicians from 
every corner of the country will gather 
in the Windy City at that time. These 
delegates will represent hundreds of 
organizations. 


Providing young Colored women 
with dignified and responsible posi- 
tions is part of the program of the 
War Work Council of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. There 
are one hundred and ten Colored work- 
ers serving under the War Work Coun- 
cil. 


The Presbyterian Church has appro- 
priated $400,000 for the purpose of 
educating Colored youth in rural dis- 
tricts. The fund will be under the di- 
rection of the Freedmen’s Board of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


The Louisiana Department of Edu- 
cation is planning to devote more time 
and money to the education of the Ne- 
gro. They will have one thousand 
more teachers for the coming year 
than they have previously employed 
for the teaching of Colored children, 
and will give them a longer school 
year. Many of the prominent men in 
that section believe that with the in- 
crease of education crime will dimin- 
ish. 


The State of South Carolina has 
appropriated $10,000 for the purpose 
of erecting a tuberculosis sanatarium 
tor the Negroes of the State. An addi- 
tional fund of $6,000 will be raised by 
the Colored people for the support of 
the institution. 


A. M. E. Churches all over the coun- 
try are making elaborate preparations 
for the program of the General Con- 
ference to be held in St. Louis in 1920. 


As we go to press we learn that a 
sheriff in Mississippi is being tried in 
court because he did not prevent the 
lynching of a Negro; it is said that the 
sentiment is strongly against him. 


Dr. LeRoy Bundy of East St. Louis, 
Ill., who has been convicted as instiga- 
tor of the riots there in July, 1917, and 
given a life sentence, is to have a new 
trial. Owing to the fact that one of 
the jurors was found to be insane at 
the time of the trial, the case will go 
to the Supreme Court. 


Last year Colored Presbyterians 
subscribed $2,000 to benevolent funds; 
this year they have subscribed $50,000. 


In a bitter debate in the House of 
Representatives in Ohio, Rep. A. Lee 
Beatty, whose bill, providing for the 
complete social equality of the Negro 
with other races, was under consider- 
ation, prevented his bill from being 
postponed indefinitely. He weathered 
many taunts hurled at him about his 
pro-Negro attitude by other members 
of the house. 


New York City is to have a Colored 
bank in the near future. The exact 
location has not yet been determined, 
but in all probability it will be locat- 
ed in Harlem. 


Colored veterans of the World War 
living in New York are making their 
temporary organization headquarters 
at the Hayward unit of the New York 
War Camp Community service until 
permanent headquarters can be pro- 
cured. Among the new organizations 
there are Comus Club for officers, the 
Fifteenth Regiment Veteran Associa- 
tion, the League of Democracy and 
the Association of World War Veter- 
ans. 


The matter of housing the Negro 
creates a' problem that is hard to solve, 
especially in the big cities of the 
North. The war caused the migration 
of 500,000 Negroes from the South to 
the North; the return of hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers has thrown many 
of these Southern Negroes out of work, 
which fact, together with the ever in- 
creasing rent makes the living problem 
difficult indeed to solve. 


A Rose lay asleep in its soft, warm nest 

That was covered with ice and with snow flakes pearied; 
This Rose, soft and red, awaited birth 

Into our wonderful, beautiful world. 


A Breeze swept over the Rose and said, 
“Fair Rose, this world is the place for you. 
Awake from sleeping, arise from the dead, 


Come forth and show man your wonderful hue.” 


The Rose bloomed forth near a garden tree, 
She heard breezes whisper and sweet birds sing 
A song of love, of life, pure and free, 


Lieut. James Reese Europe and his 
“Hell Fighters,” the 869th Infantry 
(New York) band have scored wonder- 
ful successes in Chicago and New York 
during the past month, Lieut. Europe 
is known as the “Jazz King.” 


The Carnegie Foundation and the 
General Educational Board of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church have of- 
fered gifts of $150,000.00 each to Me- 
harry Medical College. The money, 
$300,000.00 in all, will be given on the 
condition that that institution raises 
an additional $200,000.00. 


For the first time in the history of 
Washington, D. C., there is a Colored 
fire department in that city. The 
Commissioners recently transferred all 
the white men from the Southwest sec- 
tion of the city to other parts and 
made the entire fire fighting force 
in that section Colored. 





THE BIRTH OF A ROSE 


By Malcolm C. Conley 


And the words of their song were “Spring, Spring, Spring.’ 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


Manti Kamma, a Kaffir, from Cape- 
town, South Africa, who came to this 
country to study some time ago, died 
recently in Louisville, Ky. Kamma 
was a member of the royal family of 
the Capetown Kaffirs. 


Wilberforce University will cele- 
brate its Golden anniversary this year. 
A number of Wilberforce Clubs in va- 
rious parts of the country have plan- 
ned to send a piece of gold to their 
alma mater on this occasion. 


In accordance with the decision of 
the Circuit Court, the Adams School, 
which has been maintained in Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., for Colored children only, 
will be closed at the end of this school 
year. Attorneys for the plaintiff de- 


clare that the school has been main- 
tained in violation of the civil rights 
law of Michigan. 














The National Board of the Y. W. C. 
A. for Colored girls has purchased the 
site for a Y. W. C. A. in Little Rock, 
Ark. Plans for the completion of the 
work will be announced in the near 
future. 


The fifteenth annual banquet of the 
Theta Chapter, of the Alpha Phi Al- 
pha was held at the City Club, an ex- 
clusive white club of Chicago. Dr. 
George C. Hall was on this occasion 
made an honorary member of the fra- 
ternity. Alpha Phi Alpha is a national 
fraternity of Colored college men. 


Mrs. Nora Douglass Holt, of Chi- 
cago, appeared in concert in Kansas 
City the latter part of April. Her 
program included a group of her own 
songs, a musical talk, and a number 
of instrumental selections from the 
great masters. Musically speaking 
Mrs. Holt’s concert is considered the 
most intellectual concert ever attempt- 
ed in Kansas City. 





Subscribers to the fund of $27,500 
that was raised in 1917 in East St. 
Louis for the purpose of prosecuting 
the rioters who took part in the riots 
of July 2nd-4th of that year, are try- 
ing to get the State to reimburse them. 


The Religious Society of Friends of 
Philadelphia, during one of the ses- 
sions of its yearly meeting directed 
the better portion of the time and 
thought to plans for eradicating brut- 
- and crimes against Colored peo- 
ple. 


Twelve of the leading schools of the 
country have been selected as military 
training schools where Colored stu- 
dents may be trained mentally and 
physically to become’ officers in the 
army. 


We are told that Emmett J. seott 
will leave his position as Assistant 
Secretary of War on July 1st and re- 
turn to Tuskegee. Although he has 
received a number of offers to enter 
business in the North it is claimed 
ee he has refused to accept any of 

em. 


Secretary William B. Wilson of the 
Department of Labor plans a program 
of general colonization for the return- 
ed soldiers in agricultural, coal min- 
ing and forest communities. Farm 
lands shall be allotted in areas suffi- 
cient for family use and during such 
period only as the settler shall con- 
tinue to use and reside on such land. 
These ready made farms will be on 
land that has-been determined by ex- 
pert survey and analysis to be capable 
of profitable farming. 


The Booker Washington Sanatarium 
formerly located in Gainesville, Texas, 
has moved to Ft. Worth, Texas, into 
its new, modern building. It is equip- 
ped with a laboratory, X-ray room and 
surgical department and has a corps 
of Colored nurses. 


Women’s Club Notes 





The Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs will meet 
in Philadelphia July 9th, 10th and 
llth. The executive board will con- 
vene on July 8th, the evening prior 
to the convention. The women of Phil- 
adelphia are planning to make this one 
of the best meetings in the history 
of the organization, as this is the first 
time they have ever met in the City 
of Brotherly Love. They will be guests 
of the City Federation. 


The Texas Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs will hold their annual 
session in Galveston this year, July 
8rd-5th. The need for better homes, 
better schools and better churches will 
be urged at this meeting. Plans for 
strengthening the youth of the race 
moralky and physically will also be 
discussed at this session. 


The North Eastern Federation of 
Colored Women’s clubs met in Phila- 
delphia the last week in April. Miss 
Elizabeth Carter, the president, re- 
ports that the women in the North 
Eastern have done some wonderfully 
good work during the past year, not 
only among the soldiers but among the 
= of soldiers and others in 
need. 
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DR. JULIAN H. LEWIS. 


ROM the little village of Shawneetown, in IIli- 

nois, comes a young man who has discharged 
life’s duties by close attention to school; so undetach- 
ed has been his endeavor in that line that one 
would think he was a “schoolman” of mediaeval 
history renown. Doubtless from his parents, who 
teach in the public schools of Cario, Ill., sprang Dr. 
Julian H. Lewis’ love for rambling among musty 
volumes. He early learned the secret of mastering 
the business of books, as his early entrance into the 
University of Illinois at the age of sixteen years 
will attest. ‘ 

Constant application to study in his school life 
earned for him an A. B. degree from the University 
of Illinois in 1911, an A. M. from the same school 
the following year and a Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree from the University of Chicago in 1915. While 
doing research work for the latter degree he had 
a fellowship in the University for the years of ’13, 
14, and ’15. 

The Howard Taylor Ricketts Research Prize of 
$250.00 awarded for the most thorough and original 
research work by any candidate for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree was earned by Dr. Lewis in 1914. 
The Benjamin Rush Prize of $50.00 for expert medi- 
cal research work was given him in 1917. 

As an appreciation of the brilliant scholastic rec- 
ord of Dr. Lewis, the University of Chicago offered 
him, upon his graduation as physician and surgeon 
in 1917, an instructorship in Pathology, which posi- 
tion he accepted and still holds. Again in 1917, he 
created commotion in medical circles on account of 
his being a Colored man elected a member of the 
Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute for Medical 
Research. 

A long muster role of Greek letter and English 
societies reveal his activities; the Sigma Xi, Alpha 
Omega Alpha, and the Alphi Phi Alpha, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the Illinois State Medical 
Society, and Chicago Medical Society, the Chicago 
Pathological Society and the Chicago Biological 
Club. He has published numerous articles in various 
scientific journals, and is the only man of his race 
doing original research work in medical sciences. 
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IN THE LIMELIGHT 


By Howard A. Phelps 








MISS CAROLYN STANFORD SPARROW 


OW that the great war has come and gone, it 
has left in its wake thousands of men and wo- 


men mentally disabled. The State of Illinois’ re- 
port upon its ability to shoulder its share of this 
burden, brings to light the attainments of a young 
Colored girl, Miss Carolyn Stanford Sparrow of 
Dunning, Illinois. The report reveals her part in res- 
cuing the minds of many who felt the war so severe- 
ly. 

Miss Sparrow graduated as a specialist in psycho- 
pathic nursing from the Chicago State Hospital in 
1917; to her credit rests the honor of being the 
first and only Colored graduate in that difficult 
branch of nursing in the history of the State, 


Besides finishing second in scholastic standing in 
her graduating class of fourteen, Miss Sparrow rank- 
ed tenth in competitive examination with 135 appli- 
cants for the staff at the Chicago State Hospital. 
On receiving her appointment she became Charge 
Nurse of the Tuberculosis Ward and Emergency 
Service. The report sounds a sad note in the com- 
ment that Miss Sparrow intends to resign to take up 
private work. 

We review the career of this young lady with 
pleasure. It is, as it were, a freshet in the life of our 


young people who are struggling to open up new 
lines of endeavor for the race. 





MRS. MARY CHURCH TERRELL. 


NE of the most interesting women of the race, 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell of Washington, D. C. 
has reaped the reward for her years of ceaseless 
efforts in the organization of Colored women by her 
election for the second time to the International 
Council of Women which convenes this summer in 
Berne, Switzerland. 


Mrs. Terrell’s elevation to her present position of 
importance among Colored women comes as the cul- 
mination of many years of hard study. Her studies 
carried her to the universities of Germany; she trav- 
elled extensively up and down the continent of Eu- 
rope acquainting herself with the situation of wo- 
men in the old world; she has been elected twice as 
the member of the School Board in Washington, D. 
Cc. 


In 1896 when the two wings of a movement among 
Colored women seemed inter-related and with each 
standing alone destined to fail, Mrs. Booker T, Wash- 
ington being President of the National Federation 
of Colored Women, and Mrs. Cook of Washington, 
D. C., being President of the Women’s Loyal Union, 
—Mrs. Terrell became the compromise president, and 
welded together the most powerful of organizations 
controlled by Colored women. 


In 1899, heeding the distressful cry of help from 
Colored mothers in the South for kindergarten ac- 
commodations, Mrs. Terrell gathered together and 
put in booklet form comments from newspapers, 
gathered from divers sources, into what she called 
“Press Comments.” Placing this pamphlet on the 
market she raised several thousand dollars, estab- 
lishing the Kindergarten Department of the National 
Association of Colored Women, the first department 
of that organization. At the International Conven- 
tion of Women in Berlin in 1904 she delivered her 
address at that meeting in English, French and 
German. Previous to the present war, Mrs. Terrell 
taught French at Howard University, resigning her 
position to become one of the representatives of the 
War Camp Community Service. 


Z H E R E Q U i T A Ls (Continued from page 5) 


OW often have we seen man and maid come 
to the altar to plight their troth and embark on 
the matrimonial voyage; when they begin it, on the 
rosy hued morn of life, the sea is calm and serene, 
with not a ripple to disturb the placid surface, The 
gentle winds are laden with the scents of dewy flow- 
ers; the skies are clear and without a cloud; the love 
song warbled by sweet throated songsters, awakens 
a deeper, truer, more touching and haunting melody 
in the breast of the new-made bride and her lordly 
mate; every sail is filled with the impelling breeze, 
and their bark glides swiftly, tranquilly blithely on 
its way. 
But it often comes to pass, and how sad to reflect, 
this whole scene, so charming, so blissful, is quickly 
changed. The skies become dark and glowering, 


tempestuous winds, sweep down with violence, the 
sea before so calm, roars, lashes, foams, and threat- 
ens to engulf,—does engulf the voyagers beneath its 
angry waves. Sometimes the faithlessness of the 
man, oftimes the frailty of the woman, is responsible 


for the shipwreck, but in the case we are now consid- 
ering, neither the infidelity of the one or the weak- 
ness of the other, brought the disaster,—it was in- 
exorable fate. 

(Continued in next issue) 


ABOUT FOSTER’S TEAM (Continued from page 8) 


about three years ago, and is not even on the books 
yet in his investment—but is under a lease and had 
to stick it out. Foster has made the money, but not 
Schorling. 

And as I close, I wish to say meekly for the same 
reason we are not interested in the American Giants’ 
park is the same reason we have no Colored street 
car employes. When the street car company was 


begging people of color to buy stock at rock bottom 
prices, we turned a deaf ear to them and today we 
have no voice in their affairs because we have no 
money that talks and so it is with thousands of 
other things—we write and criticize both Gentile 
and Jew simply because he has taken a chance or be- 
cause he has had foresight enough to get in on the 
ground floor. 
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4 LIFT YOUR CORNS OUT 


Apply a drop of CORN-OUT to that old, 
sore corn and see how quickly it stops 
hurting. Within a short time you can lift the corn 
out. Good for removing callouses and hard skin on 
the bottom of the feet and heels. Removes corns 
from between the toes. 


PRICE, 25c 
At All Drug Stores or 


THE CORN-OUT 
REMEDY 
COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
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“REMEMBER PHONE 
THE CenTRAt 2692 CENTRAL 
STEvENS BuilLDING 
NAME” 17 NortH State STREET 2692 


Electric Washers and lIroners 
Electric Washers and Ironers are no longer a luxury. 


They are a necessity. 


Up-to-date Housekeepers and Laundresses are now 
demanding them. 


BEFORE DECIDING, SEE 


JUDD’S 
Electric, Gas-heated 
“Easy” Washer 
and his 
Electric, Gas-heated 


“Horton Ironer.” 





The “Easy” comes in both copper and blue metal. 
The “Easy Saves your time. 
The “Easy” saves your strength. 
The “Easy” saves your clothes. 
The “Easy” saves your money. 
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This little fel- 
low removed 
dead dogs, tin 
eans and gar- 
bage to make 
room for a 
kitchen garden. 





Busy young- 
sters helping to 
make Chicago a 
a “garden city” 
by removing 
tin cans and 
other refuse. 


HOW WE HELPED TO CLEAN A CITY 


By Frazier P. Lane. 


S PRING cleaning has always been a 
matter of personal concern and it 
has generally been adopted as one of 
the prime duties of the housewife. 
However, the effect of this was not al- 
ways far reaching and was more or 
less confined to the house proper and 
especially the inside of the house. In 
recent years some mayors and gover- 
nors have issued proclamations setting 
aside a certain week as “clean-up 
week,” thus making the idea more gen- 
eral and including more than simply 
house cleaning. 

Most frequently the campaigns on 
health, clean-up, thrift and gardening 
as generally carried on do not get the 


| maximum results because of the lack 


of intensive interest and earnestness 
on the part of the citizens of the com- 
munity. The Wabash Avenue Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Y. M. C. A, an 
organization interested in the welfare 
of young men and boys and the com- 
munity in general set out to make the 


| words “Clean-Up” really mean some- 
| thing in the neighborhood. 
| committee of three was asked to sub- 


A small 


mit plans for the campaign. This was 
done and the main features consisted 
of the following: 
Time—A pril 26 to May 3. 
Location—Section of the South side 
between 24th and 48th Sts., Wentworth 
and Cottage Grove Avenues, or an area 


| of about two and a half square miles. 


General Features—Tin Can Day 
with prizes for the girl or boy collect- 
ing the largest number of cans over 
three hundred. Prizes for the clean- 
est house, yard, porch, back yard, gar- 
den and window box. 

We launched the clean-up campaign 
on April 26, which was known as Tin 
Can Day. It was on this day that be- 
tween the hours of one and five any 
person contending for one of the priz- 
es should take the cans which they had 
collected to one of the eight designated 
places and have them counted. This 
was a very busy time for those who 
were appointed to count the cans and 
they all confessed that it was a full- 
sized job. The smallest number count- 
ed at any one place was 2,650, while 
the largest was 31,428. 

Twenty-four prizes were offered, 
eight at $5, eight at $2.50 and eight 
bathing suits. The largest number of 
cans credited to one individual was 
6,480. Ten-year-old Irene McBride, 
2325 Dearborn Streaet, succeeded in 
taking the highest honors. The second 
prize was awarded to Hyman Fried- 
man, 2349 State St. It was a most in- 





See demonstration at 1326 Stevens Building, Chicago, II. 








teresting sight to anyone who chanced 
to be in the vicinity of the count- 
ing places, for from every direction 


could be seen little boys and girls gath- 
ering empty soup, sardine and vege- 
table containers to be carried to the 
counting place in the hope of being 
rewarded with a prize. As a means 
of convenience old trunks, suit cases, 
tubs, baby carriages, push carts, motor 
trucks and wash boilers were com- 
mandered. In one instance an eleven- 
year-old girl who had been saving cans 
all the week till the day when they 
should be brought forth for counting 
was unable to have them transfered 
from their back yard to the counting 
spot. At about fifteen minutes before 
the count was closed she got busy and 
sought the aid of fifteen boys and girls 
who at once proceeded to take a wagon 
that was standing idle in a vacant 
lot and loaded it with the cans and 
pulled it eight blocks when the count- 
er finished this particular lot it was 
found that the wagon contained 3,600 
cans. The total collection at the dif- 
ferent places was 100,587 and the total 
number of persons collecting cans was 
more than seven hundred. 

The prizes were given out on the 
following Friday afternoon at four 
e’clock when the contestants who had 
collected three hundred or more cans 
were invited to a Tin Can Party where 
a short musical program was rendered 
and refreshments served. At this as- 
semblage of more than two hundred 
and fifty little folks, talks on health 
hygiene and the benefits of co-operat- 
ing in keeping the city clean were 
given by the Editor of one of the 
strongest newspapers of the city and 
the Boys’ Work Secretary of the Y. 
M. C. A. and Mrs. Mary F. Waring, 
one of the city’s most proficient teach- 
ers. It was a very novel affair and 
was enjoyed very much by all pres- 
ent. 

Prior to the opening of the cam- 
paign a comprehensive advertising 
scheme was carried out. The territory 
had been placarded with large 22x28 
signs in two colors announcing the day 
and prizes, etc. A member of the 
committee spoke to the students of the 
various public schools while another 
addressed the various Sunday schools 
on the same campaign. Slides were 
run for two weeks in four different 
moving picture theatres announcing 
the importance of cleaning up and 
planting gardens. All of the daily 
newspapers carried notices. The Chi- 
cago Defender was so much interested 
that they carried a two column cartoon 
which stressed the need for such a 
campaign. We have sought the co- 
operation of the people of the com- 
munity to intensify their efforts of 

(Continued on page 18) 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


FOR THE JUNE BRIDE AND OTHERS 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


y= of the most serious problems 
that the June bride, or indeed 
any other bride for that matter has 
to face, is the making of palatable 
desserts. Cake making seems to be 
the greatest problem, and the making 
of frostings is another. Doughnuts 
and muffins are numbered among the 
impossibilities. When it comes to 
making salads, she gets along nicely 
until she attempts the dressing then 
she falls flat. For the especial benefit 
of Mrs. June Bride and all others who 
have failed to find the kitchen inter- 
esting we print the recipes below: 
Golden Loaf Cake 

Cream together three tablespoons 
of butter and three-fourths cups of 
sugar; add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs and one teaspoon of flavoring; 
beat well; add alternately one-half cup 
milk and one and one-half cups of 
flour to which has been added three 
teaspoons of baking powder. Bake in 
a moderate oven 35 to 45 minutes. 
Spread with white icing. 

Orange Icing 

Pour one-half a cup of boiling wa- 
ter over a cup of granulated sugar and 
stir until thoroughly dissolved. Allow 
it to boil until it spins a thread. Pour 
it over the well beaten white of an 
egg. Beat until cool, and add one- 
fourth teaspoon of baking powder and 
o few drops of flavoring. Spread on 
the cooled cake with a silver knife. 

Cauliflower Fritters 

Cook the cauliflower quickly so as 
to keep it white. Use a flat bottomed 
aluminum kettle which can be hermet- 
ically covered. Break up the head and 
have no more than one layer of the 
flowerets in the kettle, with half a cup 
of cold water. ‘When this boils turn 
the fire low and the cauliflower really 
will steam done in fifteen to twenty 
minutes. When cold flatten the bunch- 
es of flowerets with a heavy bladed 
butcher-knife, dip in beaten egg and 
fry in any palatable fat. 


Southern Fried Chicken 

Clean, singe and cut into pieces a 
very young chicken. If the chicken 
is very small split down the back. Salt 
the chicken, roll in wet flour, having 
as much flour as possible to stick to 
the chicken. Melt a tablespoonful of 
butter in a frying pan, put the chick- 
en in skin down and cover. Cook 
slowly for about fifteen minutes, turn- 
ing when necessary. When thorough- 
ly brown and crisp, add three table- 
spoonfuls of water. Cook three min- 
utes longer, take the chicken out and 
drain. Thicken the gravy and serve 
very hot or very cold. 


Potato Balls 


Save all the old potatoes that have 
begun to sprout and those that are 
too large or too small to prepare in 
the ordinary way and serve them in 
the following manner. Peel them and 
cut them into balls the size of mar- 
bles or in dice and boil them in a wire 
basket. Then brown them carefully 
in deep fat. Garnish them with parse- 
ly and serve them with fowl or with 
fish. 


French Dressing 


Mix together six tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil, two tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar, one teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful paprika, one teaspoonful of 
onion juice, one-half teaspoonful of 
celery salt, and two tablespoonfuls 
lemon juice. Put all the. ingredients 
in a bottle and shake thoroughly. 





Baked Ham 
A baked ham will keep much long- 
er and is much more delicious than a 


boiled one. The ham should be first 
soaked twelve hours previous to cook- 
ing and then wiped dry. Stick cloves 
into the ham, an inch apart. Make a 
coarse paste of flour and water and 
cover the ham with this, taking care 
that it is of sufficient thickness all 
over the ham to keep in the flavor and 
the gravy. Place in a large pan and 
bake in a moderate oven for about 
four hours. Take off the crust, re- 
move the skin and cover the ham with 
finely powdered bread crumbs. Re- 
turn to the oven and brown. 


Lily Cake 

Cream together one-half cup butter 
and one cup granulated sugar until 
very light; add slowly two-thirds cup 
of water; add teaspoon of flavoring; 
stir in two cups of flour and three tea- 
spoons of baking powder, sifted to- 
gether twice; fold in the whites of 
two eggs which have been beaten un- 
til stiff and dry. Pour into two greas- 
ed layer tins and bake in a moderate 
oven for 20 or 25 minutes. Put to- 
gether with any favorite filling or 
icing. 

Muffins 

Mix and sift together two cups of 
flour, two tablespoons of sugar, 4 tea- 
spoons of baking powder and one tea- 
spoon of salt. Add one cup of milk, 
stirring until all the lumps are out. 
Melt two tablespoons of shortening 
and pour in the mixture. Beat well 
and bake in greased tins in a very 
hot oven for 20 or 25 minutes. 


Biscuits 

Sift together two cupfuls of flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, one-half 
teaspoon of salt; cut in two table- 
spoons of shortening, using a silver 
knife for the purpose; add slowly wa- 
ter or milk enough to make a soft 
dough; roll out lightly on a floured 
board; cut with a biscuit cutter and 
bake for fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Doughnuts 

Cream together three tablespoons 
of butter, and one cup of sugar; beat 
one egg and add to the mixture; add 
one cup of milk alternately with three 
and one-half cups of sifted flour to 
which has been added six teaspoons 
of baking powder, a teaspoonful of 
nutmeg and one teaspoon of salt. * Mix 
thoroughly and roll out on a floured 
board. Cut out and fry in hot fat. 
The fat should be hot enough to brown 
a piece of bread in 60 seconds. When 
brown drain on wax paper and 
sprinkle lightly with powdered sugar. 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER : 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 
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Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
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ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 

will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 
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We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells vou 
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that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 

































CHERRY GROVE 
An Unusual and High Class Lot Offer 


This announcement introduces you to a new form of Real Estate In- 
vestment that is bound to meet with tremendous success and which is 


sure to interest you. There is nothing like it in the country that we 
know of. 


READ EVERY WORD OF IT AND YOU WILL BE WELL REPAID. 

Cherry Grove, a beautiful town site adjoining Homestead Manor, 
located in one of the best fruit belts in the country, that we have sub- 
divided into lots 30x144 feet in size, and which we will improve and 
develop in a way that will enable the owners to earn good returns on 
their investment, whether they build on their lots or not. 

HOW DEVELOPED. Each lot in Cherry Grove will be improv-u 
and developed by U's as follows: All the objectionable stumps, trees, 
under-brush, etc., will be cleared aw ay, the soil put in proper shape, and 
SEVEN HIGH GRADE CHERRY TREES will be planted on each lot, 
also a beautiful shade tree at the front part of the lot, besides one hun- 
dred and eighty Strawberry Plants will be planted between the trees. 
In addition to this, we will take care of the lots and trees and berry 
plants for a period of four years without EXTRA cost, such as fer- 
tilize the soil, spray and prune the trees and keep the premises looking 
neat and clean at all times. 

Our main business is that of developing fruit orchards and farms. 


The price of the lots, including the cost of development work and 
care for four years is only $45.00 each, payable at the rate of $5.00 
down and $3.00 a month. 

If you are interested we shall be glad to send you, on request, all 
the particulars of this offer. Send the attached coupon at once. You will 


place yourself under no obligations by sending this coupon, so send it 
at once. 


Homestead Development Association, | 


19 S. La Salle St. Box 125, Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Without any obligation on my part, you may send me full par- 
ticulars about your Cherry Grove offer. 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 





A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold, 
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With metal holder__..$1.25 


o* 
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* Same comb, small size... .75 

: A heavy ¢ 
; metal $ 
; Puller, 3 
é Handsomely : 
¢ finished. $ 
$ Unusual : 
¢ value. + 
. Price ........ $1.00 ; 
ro 

¢ Winona Hair * 
‘ Emporium 
‘ 5011 S. Wa 

¢ bash Ave. ; 
= ° 

¢ Chicago, Il. : 
+ + 
+ 

: ; 
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“THE LURE OF THE FLAG” 
by Howard A. Phelps in JULY ISSUE 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 
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? An acceptable and appropriate gift 


vk ah f for a Birthday or Xmas 
’ ahi 
att . Present, 
No. 1075— 
Lad'es’ Convertable Bracelet 


Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatela‘ne 
pin. Our net price $6.50 each. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thn model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain. 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrate? 
attractive low price, $8.50 
each. 


No. 1075. 


Sent by ma'l or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 


sed. return to us at expens:, and we will cheerfully 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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HE Negro problem is but a hu- 

man problem, demanding hu- 
man treatment. It is not mechanical 
and can not be worked with a trigger 
nor set with a screw. It is not auto- 
matic, responding to the touch or de- 
sign of an inventor. It is human! 
It has to do with mind, with soul and 
with body. Free-will is not mechan- 
ical; reason is not automatic. The 
Negro problem is and must ever re- 
spond to the humanizing and civiliz- 
ing influences that have lifted other 
peoples from barbarism and heathen 
ways. 

The problem stated is simply a 
problem of illiteracy, of poverty, of 
good citizenship and of religion. Any 
other people who must take a worthy 
place in a_ civilized community in 
spite of their illiteracy, poverty, ig- 
norance of government, and with only 
very crude notions of true religion, 
would constitute a problem in them- 
selves. Any people numbering sev- 
eral millions who were in a like con- 
dition would be a challenge to the 
nation’s ability to incorporate them 
in the body politic. Any people un- 
der like circumstance would consti- 
tute a problem demanding a solution. 

What has been done to meet the 
need of this people? Has any prog- 
ress been made or is their condition 
more hopeless today? Have others 
done about all they can and does the 
rest devolve upon the Negro him- 
self? 

Ignorance and illiteracy present a 
problem for the solution of which we 
have the school house and teacher. 
In spite of the crude and ill-prepared 
facilities during the scarcity of funds, 
buildings and teachers, the close of 
fifty years finds that more than two 
Negroes out of every three can read 
and write. The next fifty years will 
see the problem of the race’s illiter- 
acy solved. No one need be dis- 
over this phase of the 
Negro problem. 

Poverty is ever a problem. The 
Negro had toiled upon Southern plan- 
tations and enriched those for whom 
he toiled. But freedom found him 
without money, without home and a 
challenge to American sympathy and 
charity. Slavery had taught him to 
work. The industrial school of slave 
days had furnished him with a pre- 
paredness to rebuild the war-devas- 
tated South. His ignorance made him 
an easy prey to the designing and un- 
scrupulous. The Negro had a large 
family to provide for and to educate. 
He had not learned the modern idea 
on race suicide. Handicapped by his 
ignorance and poverty the close of 
fifty years finds the Negro somewhat 


CAN THE NEGRO SOLVE HIS OWN PROBLEM 


John W. Robinson, D. D. 





removed from _ poverty. Booker 
Washington said that the Negro pays 
taxes on more land than there is in 
the Kingdoms of Belgium and Hol- 
land. He has not solved the problem 
of the race’s poverty, but he is mak- 
ing such progress that cities like Bal- 
timore, Md., Louisville, Ky., and St. 
Louis, Mo., attempted to pass segre- 
gation laws, lest the Negro purchase 
the finest and best mansions in the 
most exclusive neighborhoods. The 
Negro now refuses to live in the alleys 
and run-down shacks. He is raising 
his family under sanitary and aes- 
thetic surroundings. He is willing to 
pay for the best. 

There is the problem of good citi- 
zenship that is not quite solved for any 
race in America. The criminal is to 
be found among every class of so- 
ciety. Criminality, it has been found, 
is not a question of race, environment, 
education nor poverty. Criminality is 
a mental disease and heart-weakness. 
There are no peculiar crimes to this 
or that race. Society has dealt not 
only cruelly, but unjustly, with the 
Negro accused of crimes. Administra- 
tive justice has been too eager to make 
victims of Negroes and is ever ready 
to adjudge them guilty of crime when- 
ever accused. Society has too quickly 
lost its reason and judgement when a 
Negro is accused and the mob often 
has taken the place of the constituted 
authorities. The Negro is trving to 
make a good citizen in spite of the con- 
tradictions which he must ever regard. 
In one section he is denied the ballot; 
is crowded into a separate coach or 
street car; is denied the courtesies of 
the public hostelries and would be 
prosecuted if he contended for any of 
his civil rights. In another section he 
may vote, ride in the same coach or 
street car and be entertained in any 
public hostelry. He is to understand 
that as a good citizen he must not neg- 
lect the exercise of his rights. 

The Negro has ever been regarded 
as religious. He has to his credit the 
finest showing of any missionary field 
in which the Church has labored. He 
has a Church membership showing a 
larger per cent of race membership 
than any other people among whom 
the Church has worked. His Church 
holdings and enterprises are a credit. 
There is less of emotional confusion 
in his services in these times but the 
average Negro congregation is doing 
effective work for general moral good. 

This exhibit shows that progress has 
been made, but can the Negro solve 
his own problem? The progress of 
the past was not attained unaided and 
while the Negro may be safely expec- 
ted to contribute more in the future 
to the problem’s solution, it must not 
be that he shall work out the future 
task by himself. The Negro can not 
solve his own problem. His problem 
is affected and influenced by the peo- 
ple with whom he must live. They 
are responsible for the segregation 
laws, separate coaches, discrimina- 
tion and disfranchisement enactments. 
Someone will be needed to cry aloud 
to the American white man, as Abra; 
ham Lincoln did. “Nothing is settled 
until settled right.” As long as the 
Negro lives in America his progress 
will be accelerated or retarded by the 
white man’s attitude. The disciples 
of race hate, whether it be a white or 
black man, whether he be in the North 
or in the South, and the man who 
preaches race antipathy are no friends 
to peace, good government or the 
progress of the American Negro. 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readeers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





High Rent on the Throne. 


Chicago, Ill., April 24th, 1919. 
My dear Editors: 

Concerning your magazine I wish to 
say that I like it from cover to cover 
and so strongly did the People’s Forum 
appeal to me that I wish to write 
about a condition that is crushing our 
people. 

The biggest disgrace of the Colored 
section lies in the rent situation. As 
spring recedes and summer approch- 
es, the race is being loaded down with 
the highest rents they have ever paid. 
We want and must have decent places 
in which to live. “Pay the price then” 
I can hear the retort of the hollow 
voiced, snaggle toothed real estate man 
ring in my ear. 

Tyranny, like hell, is not easy to con- 
quer. We must down it, however. The 
race must turn its back on alley apart- 
ments — poorly lighted, inadequately 
heated and of rickety construction. The 
method of bleeding our people by exor- 
bitant rentals must command the at- 
tention from our Colored aldermen, 
now that we have placed our faith 
in them sufficiently to elect them to 
office. They must take the lead in 
conquering the high rent tyranny. I 
am 

A reader for two years, 

Elwood Fife. 


Corner “Bums” and Colored 
Aldermen. 


Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1919. 
Dear Editor: 

Are our Colored Aldermen doing 
their duty? The corners of 31st and 
State, 35th and State and 47th and 
State Streets are not properly kept 
clean of loafers who ungentlemanly 
turn to look at every decently dressed 
woman who passes those corners. 

I say our aldermen are failing to do 
their duty. 

Respectfully, 

Miss M. Tilden. 


Newspapers Disgrace Us. 


Atlanta, Ga., April 20th, 1919. 
The Half-Century Mag. Pub. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Dear Sirs: 

Since the appearance of the articles 
“The Negro Must Clean House” and 
“That Bleaching Imposition,” there has 
been an endless amount of discussion 
about “kinky-hairing” the race down 
the road of ridicule. 

We have a move on foot to refuse 
any newspaper that carries such ads. 
Race pride and interest must be born 
te down such raillery about Colored 
people. Certain white concerns which 
manufacture face bleaches stand out in 
the most offensive form in such mat- 
ters. The pictures they run in their 
ads would frighten a dog from his 
bone and the conglomeration of ugly 
terms to describe the hair of Colored 
Feople must have come from the lips 
of a hobo. Why do the biggest papers 
of the race accept the ads from white 
people who hold the Colored people 
up to the world as so many hair chas- 
ing fools? 

Sincerely, 

Josephine Douglas. 


A United Policy for Our 
Churches. 


Indianapolis, Ind., April 27, 1919. 
The Half-Century Magazine. 


Gentlemen: I know the gentlemen 
who so truthfully spoke about “Ignor- 


ance in Race Pulpits” in the April | 


issue of the magazine. 
more to his thoughts? 


The race obeys one impulse if it 
obeys any, by hanging on to its repu- 
tation. The race never needs to give 
a silly smile when any one assails 
church institutions owned by Colored 
people. Granting then that it is a 
splendid institution, we wish that 
greater exploitation be gotten out of 
the churches. These are the things 
I suggest: 

1—Pro-racialism. 

2—Business unity. 

3—Family love. 

4—Less “glory stuff.” 

We’ve got a big job fighting the bat- 
tle of life, get us ready to live a com- 
plete life down here and we will reap 
the reward for such a life when we 
get over there. 

I would that all our ministers would 
unite on this policy. 

Respectfully, 


May I add 


Adelbert Thomas. 


Guidance in Political Matters. 
New Orleans, La., April 20th, 1919. 
Gentlemen: 


Down here in New Orleans and 
Southern Louisiana in General we are 
holding our breath in anticipation of 
the coming presidential campaign. We 
are also holding our breath, waiting 
impatiently to know what candidate 
your magazine will stand behind. 

Your large circulation in this sec- 
tion will be disappointed if you do not 
guide us in this fight that is only a 
few months away. 

Your guidance cannot be refused us. 
“The Negro Must Rule the South,” 
“Selling Out the Race,” “Getting 
Ready for the Presidential Campaign,” 
“Breaking the Solid South,” those arti- 
cles are the svice that has been in- 
jected into us. So don’t forsake us. 
If you do, you will be as guilty of 
“Selling Out the Race” as the folks you 
so bitterly array. 

If you have space for this article 
in the “People’s Forum” I wish you 
would print it so all Colored people 
can see what faith we put in a Negro 
publication with no ax to grind ex- 
cept the “Negro Up.” 

Yours for the best of success, 

Jamison Stillwell, 


Attorney-at-Law. 


An Untilled Field. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 1, 1919. 
Sirs:—Your article on Oscar Mich- 
eaux brought to my attention an un- 
tilled field in the race’s life. The 
Negro is thirsting for the silent drama 
about his own. And there is big 
money there for the strictly business 

man. 
Yours very truly, 
George Jones. 
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Lieut. “Jim” Europe 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your magazine as promptly as heretofore, please 
be patient and remember that we have not yet recovered from the effects 
of the war. Many of the post offices are short of help. Many of the old rail- 
way employes have not yet returned from war. Others will never return and 
therefore new people will have to be taught. .Because of these things second 
class mail is subject to some delay in delivery. We are making every effort 
to get your magazine to you on time, but in case it is late, don’t assume that 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee onciamaeamnid copy is lost. Just make allowances for unforseen delays. We thank you, 








and the famous 


‘Hell Fighters’ 
369th U. S. Infantry 


Band Records 8 


22080 How Ya Gonna Keep ’Em Down on the Farm? 
Arabian Nights. 
2081. Indianola. 
Darktown Strutter’s Ball. 


22082 Ja-Da. 

Broadway Hit Medley. 
22084 Evhortation. 

Little David Play on Your Heart. 
22085 Memphis Blues. 

That Moaning Trombone. 


80 Cents 


THE FIRST AND ONLY COLORED BAND EVER MADE 
IN RECORDS BY PATHE TALKING MACHINE AND REC- 
ORD MFG. CO. CAN BE PLAYED ON ALL 

The above records are sold by Mail, only 80c Post Paid. 


NEXT MONTH A FULL LIST OF RECORDS MADE BY 
NOBLE SISSLE, THE FAMOUS TENOR; OPAL COOPER, 
NOTED TENOR; CREIGHTON THOMPSON, BARITONE. 


Direct all mail orders to 


The William Foster Record and RollSupply 
3345 INDIANA AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 








OUR PLATFORM 


The following paragraphs are taken from a speech delivered 
before the City Club, an organization composed of wealthy 
and influential. white men of Chicago. 

“The white man should acquaint himself with the Negro 
by reading the most authoritative and finished of that race’s 
publications. The Half-Century Magazine, in my estimation, 
is the most aggressive, the most up-to-date, yet the most 
American of Negro publications, for it has on its staff some 
of the best thinkers and writers of that race.” 

We consider ourselves fortunate in being appreciated so 
highly by the better class of white people who have the inter- 
est of the Negro at heart. We also admire their frankness 
when they say that the magazine has some of the best think- 
ers of the race on its staff. 

Our magazine goes into 41,000 homes of Colored people in 
every walk of life, and approximately 6,000 of the intelligent 
white people who favor fair play for the black man. There- 
fore— 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHAT PROGRESS. THE 
BLACK RACE IS MAKING—read of its achievements in the 
Race News Columns of the Ha!f-Century. The success that 
others have made, in spite of obstacles, will give you fresh 
courage. 

ALL THE STARS OF THE HORIZON—BOTH IN THE 
LEGITIMATE PLAYS AND ON THE SCREEN appear in our 
magazine from time to time, and our critic is one of the best. 

NO COLORED MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD PUBLISHES 
BETTER FICTION THAN OURS. Our stories are always live, 
full of pep, down-to-date and written by Colored people, about 
Colored people, and for Colored people. 

ALL WOMEN ARE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES 
TO SUIT EVERYONE, sensible styles, freakish styles, modest 
styles,—styles to suit every pocketbook, and they are always 
three to six months ahead of everybody else’s styles. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SPORTS YOU CAN’T 
AFFORD TO MISS THE SPLENDID ARTICLES on the dia- 
mond, the gridiron, the gym and the ring by Howard A. 
Mr. 


Phelps—one of the best Sporting Editors of the day. 
Phelps’ insight into public affairs is also responsible for our 
editorials being quoted more than those of any other journal 
of the race. 

The circulation of this issue of the Half-Century is 47,000 
—a growth of which we are justly proud, but with which we 


are not satisfied. Neither should you be satisfied as long as 
there are thousands of people both black and white in the 
United States who do not read the Half-Century. There is no 
limit to the service which the Half-Century can render to our 
people through an increased circulation, and you should not be 
content until you have put forth your best effort to have 
others share the benefit and pleasure you derive from reading 
the Half-Century. .This you can easily do by showing the 
magazine to your friends and acquaintances both Colored and 
white with a request that they subscribe er, better still, show 
your interest by securing their subscriptions, $1.00 a year 
each, and sending it to us. We will also take pleasure in 
sending a sample copy to your friends. Send us their names 
and correct addresses and we will send them a copy of the 
magazine and also a letter stating that it was through your 
courtesy that we secured the name. 


Our offer to boys and girls has opened the doors of success 
to them. Instead of continually begging for money for clothes, 
books, and pleasures, many of them are earning $8.00 to 
$10.00 a week after school and on Saturday selling Half-Cen- 
tury Magazines and taking subscriptions. .For every one dol- 
lar subscription send us, the agent keeps 40 cents and sends us 
money order or stamps for 60 cents. 

FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND SEND IT TODAY. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the Half- 

Cetntury Magazine. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


GOING SOME. 

Two colored men went one night to 
an unoccupied house on a large planta- 
tion and finding the gas cut off one of 
them went back to the big house for a 
light and the other, Washington, wait- 
ed in the empty house. When the first 
man came back he called his friend, 
but there was no answer. After a 
time he gave up the search and went 
back home. His friend, Washington, 
however, did not return for two days. 
On the third day he came in with a 
frightened look on his face, his clothes 
‘orn to pieces and all muddy from head 
to heel. 

“Why, Wash,” said his friend, 
“Where’n th’ worl’ you all been?” 

“Well, yo’ see, Gawge, when you’ 
went away fer dat light, Ah sat down 
in de cheer, comfo’ble like an’ Ah put 
mah feet up on de table, an’ Ah fill 
mah pipe, an’ took a drink out ob de 
bottle we had. Well, jes, dat minit de 
do’ open s-t-i-l-l, like de hinges was 
greased, an’ in walk a cat—a big cat.— 
all 6 feet high—an huh eyes was ez big 
ez saucers, an’ dey shined like brass; an’ 
she hop huhse’f upon de table an’ wrop 
huh tai] across huhse’f upon de table 
an’ wrop huh tail across huh bres’ an’ 
sez ‘Good e-v-e-n-i-n’; dey ain’t nobody 
keah but yo’ an’ me.’ 

“An, Ah sez: ‘scuse me, ef vo’ wait 
jes’ a minit dey won’t be nobody heah 
but yo’,’ An Ah went through dat 
window an’ lit on ma feet, an’ riz 
runnin’ an’ kep’ on runnin’. 

“An’ Ah run through de timbah; den 
a rabbit run out an’ run down de path 
ahead ob me; an’ Ah kick dat rabbit 
out ob de way an’ Ah says: ‘Git out 
ob de way fo’ a man what kin run.’ 
Yas indeedy dat’s jes’ what Ah did. 

“An’ Ah kep’ on a runnin’ an’ way 
obah on de fuh cornah ob de planta- 
tion Ah stop an’ lean up agin a tree 
to res’. An’ Ah look aroun’ and fust 
thing you know dere come a little man 
about two feet high an’ he tuk off 
his haid an’ put it undah his ahm an’ 
sez: ‘Dat was a fine run what yo’ all 
made, ole man.’ 

“An’ Ah sez, ‘Good Lawd, jes, watch 
me now.’ An’ Gawge, Ah, se jes’ gittin’ 
back.” 


VERY SIMPLE 
Son: “Papa what is periphrasis?” 
Papa: “It is simply a circumlocutory 
pleonastic cycle of oratorical sonoros- 
ity, circumscribing an atom of ideality 
lost in a verbal profundity.” 
Son: “Thanks.” 


Too INQUISITIVE 


A Colored lady went into a shoe shop 
to buy a pair of shoes for her little 
girl, who accompanied her. 

The assistant came briskly forward 
and learning that the shoes were 
wanted for the child for dress wear 
looked at her feet a moment 

“French kid?” he asked. 

“It’s none of your business whether 
she is French or Chinese,” flashed the 
mother, “all you have to do is to get 
her a pair of shoes.” 


WuaT SHE WANTED 
(Mrs. Patrick O'Sullivan (shopping) : 
“I want to see some mirrors,” 
Floorwalker: “Hand mirrors, mad- 
am?” 
Mrs. Patrick O’Sullivan: “No, I want 
one that ye can see yer face in.” 


FIFTY-FIFTY 


The Butcher: “This pound of butter 
you sent me is three ounces short.” 

The Grocer: “Well, you see I mislaid 
my pound weight so I weighed it by the 
pound of chops you sent me yesterday.” 


Too LATE 
“Say, if you are running to fish your 
little boy out of the mill pond, you're 
too late!” 
“Good heavens, has he drowned?” 
“Nope, he crawled out himself.” 


Course SHE DOES 
Willie Goodmoral: “Maw did you 
know Mrs. Nabor uses tobacco?” 


His Maw: “Horrors, Willie, you must 
be mistaken.” 


Willie Goodmoral: “No 1 ain’t maw, 
she sent me to the store for some to 
use when she was puttin’ away her 
winter clothes.” 


HOW WE CLEANED UP A CITY (Continued from page 14) 


keeping their back yards free from 
tin cans and replacing them with flow- 
ers and vegetable gardens. We have 
made house to house canvasses and 
have been able to get much .co-opera- 
tion along this line. We have sent out 
over a thousand registration cards 
which read as follows: “J will co-op- 
erate in a general clean-up campaign 
not only by cleaning my own house, 
porch and yard but will try to get 
others interested if possible. I will 
try to cultivate flowers or vegetables 
that will help to beautify the com- 
munity.” 

Besides encouraging individuals to 
cultivate back yard gardens and win- 
dow boxes. we have secured approxi- 
mately ten acres of vacant space which 
will be plowed and used for community 
gardens. It is our hope that by a thor- 
ough: follow-up plan that a worth 
while transformation will take place 
in our section of the town. A com- 
plete exhibition of photographs of con- 
ditions before and after campaign has 
been made and we hope that it will be 
some help in encouraging other cities 
to see the need of such sampaigns as 
clean-up and garden. 

In undertaking an effort of this kind 
it was a thorough conviction of the 
committee that by an educational proc- 
ess of this kind the boys and girls as 
well as the adults of our community 
will have a greater ambition and as- 


piration to have a cleaner and more 
wholesome home environment in which 
to live and work out the many prob- 
lems of life. Whatever the results of 
this particular undertaking, we wish to 
share the credit with all of those who 
co-operated. We wish to mention es- 
pecially the Daily News, Daily Trib- 
une, Evening Post and the Journal. 
Many pastors and their congregations 
offered their help and did much of the 
house to house visitation. The follow- 
ing letter from a club which is com- 
posed of about twelve men will give 
an idea of this sort of co-operation: 


“Friend:—Inclosed find clean-up 
registration cards which you sent me. 
You will find them all filled in proper- 
ly but what is better I wish you could 
have seen these yards a week ago and 
then seen them again today since I 
have approached them. I congratulate 
you and the Y. M. C. A. in this mat- 
ter. You may always count upon the 
hearty co-operation of the Dubois Club 
in things practical. Best wishes.” 


In our opinion it will be the efforts 
on the part of the boys and girls, the 
adults and the small and large organi- 
zations of the cities that will do the 
greatest in ridding them of such evils 
and making them a good place in which 
to live. These are some of the aims 
of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 
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